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Bridges and Trathc 


By H. V. LANCHESTER [F.] 
[Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 15 November 1926] 


read this paper for two reasons. ‘The first 

is that we, in our profession, have lost the 
control we once possessed over bridges as a 
branch of architecture, and it is worth while to 
see what steps we could take towards recovering 
it. The second being that its bridges, old and 
new, are at the moment, one of London’s crucial 
problems. 

No structural conception is more definitely 
architectural than the bridge, and through all the 
ages the best abilities have been given to its design. 
Even in our own day, many really fine bridges 
have been built, though one must admit that in 
this country these are mainly the work of engineers 
gifted with a feeling for proportion. 

The reasons why the architect is now so seldom 
enabled to exercise his capacities in this direction 
are numerous, but you must be so well acquainted 
with them that it would be absurd for me to 
recite these at any length. Clearly the main 
factor has been the gradual divorce between archi- 


I ACCEPTED the invitation that I should 


tecture and civil engineering, which, though to 
some extent inevitable, owing to the demands 
that the increasing complexity of services makes 
on specialization of faculties, is none the less to 
be deplored when it affects a question such as the 
one before us. 

I should like to make it quite clear that there 
can be no possible ground for antagonism between 
the architect and the civil engineer. ‘These 
professions, which have now become two, are 
in fact one and the same, actually in contact if 
not overlapping, though diverging from this 
point of contact, the architect towards the plastic 
arts, and the engineer towards the science of 
economic structure. There is nothing to prevent 
the engineer from being a good architect, nor 
the architect from being a sound engineer, but 
should it be felt that this is expecting too much 
under existing conditions, there is always the 
alternative of collaboration. Such collaboration 
must, however, be a genuine one between those 
whose ideas are in harmony and not just an adven- 
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titious connection between any sound engineer 
and any good architect, as the latter combination 
cannot ensure a homogeneous design. 

So much for the position of the architect, 
that of London we shall come to later on. The 
next consideration is the limitation of my pro- 
gramme this evening. In order to keep it within 
reasonable dimensions, I must first cut out almost 
all the history of bridge building, as the merest 
summary of the historic types of bridges in wood 
or stone, in the form of cantilever, truss, or arch 
would occupy hours. Again, the inclusion of a 
series covering the great engineering feats of 
recent years, would also extend the range too 
widely. It seems to me that the best course 
is to study the question from the architectural 
standpoint, paying more particular attention to 
the relation between the bridge and its surround- 
ings in order to endeavour to define what is prac- 
ticable, and to give sufficient data to enable a 
choice to be made as to the tvpe of bridge appro- 
priate to these surroundings and to the various 
requirements which are likely to be encountered. 

Let us start with the initial purpose of a bridge, 
namely, that it is to afford a route for road, rail, 
or water. While the two latter demand a line 
practically level, the first may admit of grades, 
which, under present conditions, may be as steep 
as 1 in 20. This will give an opportunity for a 
curved surface to the bridge as a whole, but the 
maximum curve possible, while appropriate to 
small bridges or amid rural surroundings, does 
not harmonize so well with the rigid lines ot 
city buildings as a slighter one, about the equiva- 
lent of entasis on a column, in fact just enough 
to avoid the effect of a sagging line. 

We next come to the methods of supporting 
this route, which may be classed under four heads, 
namely, the arch, the beam, the cantilever and 
suspension. The first is the appropriate stone 
form, but may also be admissible in reinforced 
concrete or steel; the others exclude stone except 
for piers and abutments, but may employ steel 
and concrete in varying proportions. 

Away from the city all these types of structure 
have been used with good effect, owing to the 
variations permitted by the scale of the environ- 
ment, butwithin it the beam and cantilever types will 
almost inevitably strike one as out of scale with 
the surroundings, usually based on the dimensions 
of the human body. The suspension bridge with 


its graceful reversed curves and light structure, 
fits in well with buildings, but, as it is costly in 
upkeep, and does not now seem to be practically 
advantageous, except on a very large scale, we 
are limited to the arched bridge as the appropriate 
form for a normal city such as London, situated 
in an open river valley. 

This brings us to a consideration of the arch. 
An arch with open spandrels such as would be 
adopted in a lofty steel bridge, obviously takes 
the line of the catenary for a uniform horizontal 
load, but where the spandrel load increases to- 
wards the piers as in a stone bridge, the modified 
catenary approaches nearly to a segmental line, 
and we may then assume a segmental arch as the 
structurally suitable one. If for zsthetic reasons 
an elliptical one is thought preferable, it will 
demand an increase in the voussoirs towards the 
springing in order to enclose the catenary of 
varying load, which is in no case a close approxima- 
tion to the elliptical line. Opinion has always 
been divided as to the suitability of the elliptical 
arch for bridge construction ; to the eye it cer- 
tainly sweetens the line when considered in 
relation to the reflected image, but it must not be 
imagined that under equal conditions of stress 
the area of the opening can be materially increased 
by employing an elliptical arch. 

An important factor in the design of an arched 
bridge is the section of the surface it crosses, 
whether level as in the case of a broad river, or 
deepening towards the centre as in that of a ravine 
or of a railway cutting. In the former case, there 
need not be much variation in the spans, none 
in fact for a level roadway, and only enough 
to maintain similar proportions when the road 
rises towards the centre. Where a deep ravine 
has to be crossed, the roadway would naturally 
be level, and the Roman practice was to preserve 
good proportions for each opening by varying 
the bays and spanning them with semicircular 
arches springing from different levels, but rising 
to the same height. The bridge at Alcantara illus- 
trates this method very clearly. In this case, 
and, indeed, wherever the arches are unequal 
in span, the thrust on the piers is not balanced, 
but this can be corrected by varying the load by 
means of voids, not necessarily visible ones, in 
the spandrels. 

Continuing our consideration of the arched 
bridge (assuming the arch to be segmental), 
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we have three materials to consider, and I have 
endeavoured to find approximate data for the 
possible proportions of an arch in each of these 
three materials. The greatest simplification is 
obtainable by considering this as a matter of 
radius. ‘Thus the maximum radius for a granite 
arch with solid spandrels is about 150 feet (with 
pierced spandrels it is possible to increase this 
to 200 feet), for an arch of reinforced concrete 
300 feet, and for a steel arch 600 feet. I admit 
the possibility of going beyond these figures, 
but it would only be economical to do so under 
abnormal circumstances. 

Let us see how these radii would work out in 
London. It is desirable and practicable that the 
arches of a bridge over the Thames should, if 
segmental, be 8 feet above high water level at the 
springing and at least 28 feet at the crown, this giving 
a rise of 20 feet. Adopting the radii I have laid 
down, the granite arch of this rise would span 
150 feet, the reinforced concrete one 215 feet, 
and the steel arch 308 feet, the latter rather less 
than the Pont Alexandre III at Paris, where the 
rise is 21 feet and the span 353 feet. Of course, 
if the roadway were carried at a higher level, the 
spans could be increased by including a larger 
segment at the radius given. One cannot claim 
for this rule scientific exactitude, but it is easy to 
remember and approximates fairly closely to 
established practice. 

Knowing that the catenary resulting from the 
loads must fall within the middie third of the 
voussoirs, or their equivalent, if we wish to vary 
the form of the arch, this can be done by adding 
to the loads where desired. It may be regarded 
as extravagant, but the cost of adding the increased 
weight near the piers such as is demanded by 
the elliptical arch is not proportionately large. 

In my opinion all these three materials are 
suitable for town bridges if artistically handled, 
and while there may be cases where stee! would 
be out of character with the surroundings, I must 
say that it is difficult to conceive that a good con- 
crete bridge would jar with them, as the colour 
may be nearly the same as granite or stone, and 
where cost is a consideration this is greatly in 
their favour. I have an impression that it is an 
economical mode of construction to frame the 
reinforcement with light lattice bracing just 
strong enough to carry the shuttering suspended 
from it, as I have employed this method in building 
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work and found it convenient and not very costly. 
In both steel and reinforced bridges the arches 
can be strengthened by the inclusion of cantilever 
members over the piers, and, in fact, these can be 
constructed on the cantilever principle, though 
this would be to some extent a falsification. It 
is going rather beyond my scope to deal with 
such matters as pivoted or hinged construction and 
expansion joints, though these take an important 
place in modern construction, but I ought not 
to omit a brief note on the double-decked bridge, 
as it seems probable that some of our future bridges 
will be of this type. Many of our girder bridges 
are decked at the top and bottom of the girders 
(the High Level bridge at Newcastle, for example, 
also many across Indian rivers), and it is obviously 
practicable to strengthen and therefore increase 
the spans of an arched bridge by tubular structure 
above the arches. The bridge would, however, 
need to be fairly large in scale to stand this additional 
thickness over the crown of the arch. ‘The upper 
viaduct to the Auteuil bridge at Paris adds no 
strength, but only an increased load. 

I can hardly omit to mention another form of 
arched bridge in view of the important example of 
this type now being constructed for Sydney 
harbour, that in which the arch rises above the 
road level, giving a resemblance to the bow string 
girder. Such a design is admissible for spans 
which could not be bridged without it, except by 
suspension or cantilevers, it being more rigid 
than the one and more graceful than the other. 
At the same time though it may sometimes, on 
the grounds of economy, take the place of the 
arched type more usual amid city buildings, it 
fills the picture too emphatically and obscures 
the lines of the river frontages which it is im- 
portant to preserve. Even the conventional 
straight girder bridge is less destructive from this 
point of view, ungainly though it usually is com- 
pared with a series of arches. On a small scale 
the girder may well be architecturally satisfying, 
as it is mainly the disproportion between its size 
and that of the buildings in proximity to it which 
takes it out of the picture. 

A point of some importance in regard to the 
future bridges of London is that of cost. Now 
many of the continental steel bridges are of 
striking beauty, but on the grounds of economy 
in upkeep all the more recent bridges are of rein- 
forced concrete. Stone bridges of any considerable 
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size may be regarded as obsolete, in view of the 
fact that it is now possible to obtain by some form 
of dressing a good surface texture on concrete, 
a texture somewhat coarser, and therefore more 
suited to the scale of bridge construction, than 
any stone usually obtainable. While it is obviously 
not possible to give a close estimate of the cost of 
a Thames bridge, the general range of cost in 
arched concrete bridges runs from about £20 to 
£35 per yard super of deck area. As the deck area 
of a bridge across the Thames in or near London 
would vary from 4,000 to 11,000 yards according 
to the position and the road width suitable, we 
may therefore assume that our future bridges could 
be carried out on lines appropriate to the surround- 
ings at amounts ranging from, say, £150,000 to 
£400,000 each. This is, of course, exclusive of 
the approaches, which would be very much the 
heaviest item of the cost in the areas at present 
occupied by buildings, while the estimates would 
also have to be increased for any bridges required 
to be double decked. 

Wishing to keep to the broad issues, I do not 
propose to discuss the details of architectural 
treatment as regards piers, cutwaters, abutments 
and decorative accessories, except by an occasional 
reference to these in the illustrations I am about 
toshow. These comprise river bridges of different 
types and amid varied surroundings. 

After reviewing these I shall claim your 
indulgence for a few remarks on the specific 
problems of bridges and traffic now confronting us 
in London. 

In dealing with the question of London’s 
bridges it is unnecessary, in view of recent happen- 
ings, to do more than mention that no consideration 
of these is possible without reference to the traffic 
problem in general. This reference must be as 
brief as possible and limited to a few crucial factors. 
Perhaps these might be cited in the form of axioms. 

1. The main traffic routes of London are at 
present fully charged. 

2. The probable development, both internal 
and external, will increase the demand on these. 

3. Moreover, the amount of traffic tends to 
increase even faster than the population. 

4. Owing to the speeds now possible the in- 
crement is mainly on roads and not on railways. 

5. Delays are due more to the intersections of 
traffic routes than to the inadequacy of the routes 
themselves. 
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6. While a reorganisation of the railways must 
be visualised, the improvement of the road system 
cannot be held up for the long time that this 
reorganisation would demand. 

In order to visualise our problem clearly we 
must make a rough analysis of the classes of traffic 
in London, and this in two forms, viz., What the 
traffic consists of, and how it is dealt with. The 
first is comparatively simple, and for the moment 
can be placed under the two heads of persons and 
goods ; the second is more complex when we take 
into consideration the combinations in use, but 
we can start with five types: footways, wheel 
traffic on roads, rail traffic on roads, independent 
rail traffic, and water transport. ‘To continue 
this analysis, taking goods first, we find that while 
much is dealt with at the railway yards and depots 
or the docks and wharves, almost the whole is 
collected and distributed by means of street vans, 
lorries, etc., the only exceptions being in the case 
of goods handled at a few of the larger factories, 
goods merely transhipped or passing into and 
out of London, and a small proportion of the food- 
stuffs delivered by rail at Smithfield. After 
allowing for these exceptions, London has in com- 
parison with newer cities a high proportion of 
street goods transport, and would greatly benefit 
by such changes in organisation as might enable 
railways or tubes to take a larger share in this 
work. For example, Covent Garden Market, 
either in its present position or preferably in 
another one, should be provided with an under- 
ground rail depot as at Smithfield. 

Transferring our attention from goods to 
passengers we shall find a much greater variety 
in methods of transit. The bulk of this traffic 
is from outer London to the business centres in 
the morning and in the reverse direction at the 
end of the day. The places where the Londoner 
elects to live are determined primarily by two 
factors, cost and time. Zone maps were prepared 
by the Civic Survey of Greater London which 
illustrate these factors in a way that makes it 
easy to realise the reason why the suburban ring 
varies so much in density. Cost is more uniform 
than time, but being to some extent balanced by 
reduced rents, time becomes the more vital 
factor. 

Now the daily journey in and out of London 
employs transport in the following proportions, 
reckoned in the journeys per annum, which number 
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about 3,000 millions, or 400 per head of the 
population. 


1. Tramways .. 34 percent. 
2. Omnibuses .. 
3. Tube railways = 
4. Other railways 


This does not give the relative importance of these 
modes of transit as the average journey by omnibus 
is shorter, and that on the suburban railway is 
longer, than those by tram or tube, many besides 
having to make a combined journey using rail 
and omnibus, tram or omnibus and tube, or other 
variations. 

The number of passengers on 1, 2, and 3 has 
trebled in each case during the last fifteen years, 
but on 4 the number has not increased by more 
than 50 per cent. But for the constant increase 
in the speed and capacity of our public vehicles 
on the roads, these services would not have been 
able to reach their present carrying power, and 
with our present road system the only course by 
which a further gain can be secured would be 
the entire abolition of horse vehicles. 

The tendency recently has been for the tube 
lines to extend farther afield to Watford, Ealing, 
Edgware and Morden, thus opening up new 
areas or tapping additional traffic to feed the town 
sections, and as these lines are less costly than the 
actual tubes they may ease the situation ; but this 
brings another aspect of our problem into view. 
If London is to continue its growth it would 
be most unfortunate were its extension to 
take the form of a solid aggregation around the 
present too densely occupied area, a form of 
development admittedly inferior to the formation 
of satellite towns and suburbs situated as far as is 
economically practicable from the central city. 
In view of this demand it would be much better 
to improve the facilities from places fifteen to 
twenty miles away, if this can be effected more 
economically than the opening up of new areas 
closer in. Now the electrification of suburban 
lines already enables short-distance traffic to run 
at a higher speed, and if these were disentangled 
from the main lines, signalling arrangements could 
be made that would obviate delays in case of fog, 
but this done we are not at the end of our difficulties. 
Many of the suburban lines discharge at termini 
inconveniently situated as regards the objective 
of most of the travellers. On arrival these have 
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to continue their journey by road or underground, 
and in either case come in at a point where it is 
difficult to make adequate provision for them. 

This suburban traffic could be run much more 
comfortably if it were linked up with the outer 
terminus of a suitable tube in the manner already 
done in the case of Watford and the Bakerloo, but 
there are not enough tubes to provide for this, and 
the next operation would be the linking of the 
suburban termini with each other by means of 
tube lines so that this traffic could run right 
through. The length of new tube required for 
this would not be so very great, and where it is 
impracticable to reach the necessary depth by 
grade a spiral tunnel could be formed within the 
area of the large terminus. 

I should like to emphasise my belief that the 
most important feature in the programme for the 
improvement of traffic conditions in London 
would be by combining the tubes with the existing 
suburban lines and the separation of these electri- 
fied suburban routes from the long distance ones. 
We should need a few additional miles of tube to 
complete this scheme, and it would be very advan- 
tageous to supplement it by subways for foot 
passengers between the tube stations and the princi- 
pal stores, theatres and hotels, which would reduce 
the vehicular traffic on the streets in bad weather. 
By this means the traffic around the terminal 
stations could be greatly reduced, and some of 
these terminals could be dispensed with. 

Pending such developments it seems to me that 
the question of street intersections is the one most 
urgently needing attention, and by dealing with 
these we shall effect the most amelioration in pro- 
portion to the expenditure. There are two main 
alternatives, gyratory circulation and _ two-level 
routing. 

The first is already proving its value, but its 
principles have not yet been fully understood. It 
does not seem to be realised that it is just as easy 
to circulate around blocks of buildings as around 
open spaces, and that to get the best result there 
should be a distance of some 60 to 80 yards be- 
tween each of the routes entering the gyratory 
circle so as to allow the traffic leaving this to work 
through to the “ near” side and that continuing 
on to the off. 

Advantageous as this change of method has 
shown itself to be, it seems as if we may yet come 
to a time when something more will be needed, 
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namely, the adoption of two levels for road traffic 
so that at main crossing points there will be over 
and under routes. Now, while any attempt to 
form these at special points apart from a general 
scheme would be undesirable, and while a com- 
plete system of doubled routes is not economically 
practicable, we may well consider whether all new 
proposals should not only seek to avoid crossing or 
entering existing busy routes, but should also 
facilitate future high level or low level extensions if 
these become necessary. 

You will realise that a comprehensive replanning 
of London is out of the question in a paper dealing 
mainly with bridges, but I should like to point out 
that in the few suggestions submitted I have 
endeavoured to embody examples of the various 
methods by which our traffic difficulties can be 
diminished and not increased. 

Under existing conditions, as our experience of 
past improvements has demonstrated, the pro- 
vision of additional routes is unlikely to be advan- 
tageous unless these are laid out to avoid becoming 
entangled with the present ones. These specific 
proposals are offered subject to the reservation that 
their validity ought to be tested by means of a 
complete traffic census of a more informative char- 
acter than those of the past. Such a census should 
give the starting place and destination of all the 
vehicles passing the point selected for test, so that 
the question whether they will be advantaged by 
this or that new route can be decided in each case 
and schemes framed in accordance with this 
analysis. 

Without such information it is only possible to 
base proposals on the more generally obvious 
necessities. For example, all using London streets 
have a fair notion of where traffic blocks occur and 
the reason for these. Most of the routes running 
east and west are interrupted by those running 
north and south, and the control of traffic is 
further complicated at these crossings by vehicles 
turning to the right, so that they tend to block the 
line open at the moment. The gyratory circuits 
already mentioned would help at these points, but 
as new routes are under contemplation it will be 
well to form an idea as to which are the most 
needed, and suggest the treatment for these. 

Beginning with Charing Cross Bridge, which you 
will probably agree should be placed first, I suggest 
the following conditions as essential to this scheme 

if it is to offer the relief worthy of its possibilities 
as aroute. I estimate that a bridge fulfilling these 
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conditions would provide the best route for about 
one-sixth of the cross-river traffic within the four 
mile radius :— 

(1) It should not add to the complications of the 
trafic in and around ‘Trafalgar Square, and the 
northern approach should discharge to the north 
of this area. 

(2) The southern approaches should, as far as 
practicable, avoid the existing lines of route serving 
other bridges and should discourage the delivery 
of more traffic to the Elephant and Castle. 

(3) Its approaches should be so designed as to 
enable the traffic to distribute itself freely. 

(4) It is desirable that it should give high-level 
access to Waterloo Station. 

(5) Railway communication with the north side 
should be maintained, and it might be well to 
provide accommodation in substitution for the 
present line. 

I have sketched out a plan complying with the 
above conditions ; it would be expensive, but | 
venture to think that the facilities it provides 
would make it worth while. The bridge being 
double-decked demands a scale giving arches of 
300 feet span (cantilever construction being em- 
ployed) practically twice the length of the bays to 
the railway bridge. ‘The design would admit of 
this proportion being related to the surroundings 
without discord. 

Time will not admit of my dealing with a number 
of other important improvements which would be 
desirable for London, of which a list has been pre- 
pared by the Town Planning Institute, but the 
needs of the City itself are too obvious to be passed 
over. I believe that the most urgent demand is for 
a route running east and west, preferably inde- 
pendent of existing ones, connecting Whitechapel 
with Charterhouse Street. As it is possible to 
sink the Metropolitan Railway to a lower level 
between Farringdon Street and Aldgate, this route 
might be adopted as a good line, of about the same 
length as the present route via the Bank. 

Then there is the question of the utilisation of 
Southwark Bridge, at present neglected because of 
the lack of approaches on the north. ‘There are 
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several possibilities here, the simplest being the 
provision of two spur one-way roads over Thames 
Street leading into Cannon Street at the Mansion 
House Station and out of it at Dowgate Hill. It is 
however, doubtful if more traffic can be tolerated 
here, and I incline towards the provision of a road 
passing under Cannon Street, Queen Victoria 
Street, and Cheapside, coming to the surface at 
the S.E. corner of the Guildhall and continued 
up Basinghall Street to join Golden Lane. Part 
of the traffic would pass into Moorgate Street, to 
which this line offers a route hardly any longer 
than that via London Bridge. Of course, this plan 
would cost a good deal, but not nearly so much as 
St. Paul’s Bridge, while it would be much more 
efficient by reason of its independence of the 
traffic along Cannon Street and Cheapside. 

The utility of Blackfriars Bridge might also be 
enhanced by the provision of a spur route con- 
necting Farringdon Road with St. John Street near 
Clerkenwell Church. This would give a clearer 
route between the Surrey side and Islington than 
the proposed St. Paul’s Bridge, and only slightly 
longer, at a comparatively small expense. In order 
to free this line from the east and west traffic I had 
the idea, which Mr. D. B. Niven has also worked 
out, of a high level road between St. Paul’s and the 
Law Courts south of Ludgate Hill and Fleet 
Street, but I now doubt if this is economically 
practicable, and think that the difficulty might be 
met by enlarging Ludgate Circus on the west side 
so as to provide for a gyratory circuit here. 

Having expressed the view that the future 
traffic needs of London will involve the construc- 
tion of a number of bridges for roads crossing 
roads, I will exhibit a few examples of these to 
indicate that such bridges may be so designed as to 
enhance rather than detract from the amenity of 
the streets. 

In conclusion, I can only once more emphasise 
the view that the programme before us involves, 
first, a comprehensive analysis of London as an 
economic and social organism, and, secondly, the 
steps to be taken to remodel this in every way that 
our analytical study indicates as advantageous. 


(For Discussion on this Paper see next page.) 
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Discussion 
THE PRESIDENT, MR. E. GUY DAWBER, F.S.A., IN THE CHAIR 


Mr. HAROLD SWANN (Chairman, L.C.C. Town 
Planning Committee), in proposing a vote of thanks, said : 
I have a serious admission to make. I have never per- 
sonally had professional dealings with an architect. I 
understand that therein I have missed one of the minor 
thrills of life. Friends of mine who have experienced 
this thrill have been left with an intense admiration for 
your profession, but it is an admiration which is equally 
divided between your artistic skill and your complete con- 
tempt for the cost of its application. We are not, however, 
discussing to-night anything so solemn as the relations 
between the architect and the private client. It is, how 
you shall spend—how we shall spend, for I am a member 
of the London County Council—large blocks of the rate- 
payers’ money to the best advantage. I am reminded of a 
charming story of the late Charles Darwin,the very eminent 
and, then, aged biologist. He was taken to a children’s 
party, and, looking round the gathering of small people, 
he said: ‘‘ Enjoy yourselves, my dears, and take large 
mouthfuls.” That, I feel, is the advice which Mr. 
Lanchester is giving you, and which I think probably he 
is right in giving you. But I think he almost understates 
the size of the mouthful which you may have to take. 
From discussions I have had with the Council’s engineers, 
and from what one has seen in the papers, I suggest that 
the largest of his maxima, £400,000, will hardly be suffi- 
cient to meet the cost of one of London’s bridges, especially 
when we come below Vauxhall Bridge to the wider reaches 
of the Thames, and when we have to face the cost of a 
double-decked Charing Cross Bridge. Perhaps we 
may discuss for a moment the bridge in its purpose and 
utility as a means of bearing traffic. The bridge is not a 
difficult traffic problem. The problem commences when 
you pour large volumes of traffic on to already congested 
roads ; it isa problem of the approaches and the debouch- 
ment of the traffic. Mr. Lanchester has shown us, on his 
interesting cartoons, which I hope may receive the careful 
consideration of the Traffic Advisory Committee, what he 
hopes may be achieved by circuses. There is no doubt 
something has been achieved by ‘“‘ merry-go-rounds ”’ in 
the past, and something—I emphasise the word—may be 
temporarily achieved by them in the future. But do not let 
us hope for too much from these merry-go-rounds, for Mr. 
Lanchester said the amount of traffic tends to increase 
even faster than the population. The traffic problem, in 
my View, is not to be cured, is not even to be ameliorated, 
for very long by what is really, after all, traffic regulation. 
New York found, some years ago, and we shal! find in a 
very short time, that we have reached the limit of traffic 
regulation, and the important point, I think, that New 
York realised and that we shall have to realise is that the 
useful limit of traffic regulation is reached many years 
before the saturation point of motor vehicle use. When 
once the tide of prosperity in this country begins to flow 
again—and it will flow again, however difficult it may be 
for some to realise it at the present time—I am convinced 
the sale and use of motors will render the street system of 
London almost impassible. As far as I am aware—and I 


have had to make a fairly close study of these matters—no 
official study of the problem in a comprehensive way has 
ever been made. Much individual, much unofficial work 
has been undertaken, but there has been no _ serious 
comprehensive study of the problem of London as a 
whole. It is not fair to make this criticism of Mr. Lan- 
chester’s paper, and I do not make it, because he guarded 
himself in a paragraph in which he said he had not dealt 
with the larger question. But I view with some misgiving 
the constant offer on the part of speakers like Mr. Lan- 
chester of what appear to be merely palliatives. Nothing 
will be finally achieved in the settlement of London’s traffic 
problem by diagrams such as Mr. Lanchester showed us. 

What is the history of almost every “‘ improvement ” ? 
It is begun too late ; it is begun after the matter has become 
a burning necessity. People have not Jooked far enough 
ahead. ‘Too small an improvement is actually made, so 
that frequently it is obsolete before it has been completed. 
We can think, not far from the Thames, of an improve- 
ment undertaken by the L.C.C., which is not complete, 
but which will be inadequate when it has been completed. 

What is the remedy ? It seems to me clear that it is to 
begin at once officially a study of the whole problem of 
London’s re-development, and to associate with the official 
workers unofficial students, coupled with the best pro- 
fessional expert assistance we can obtain, with a view to 
laying down the main provisions of a far-reaching scheme, 
to be carried out as and when re-development takes place. 
We have to realise two things : that such re-planning will, 
whatever vou do, however you may temporise, eventually 
become inevitable, and if you delay you will, equally in- 
evitably, not only increase your difficulties, but enorm- 
ously increase the cost. 

Sir ROBERT PERKS, Bart.: I have had the honour 
of being associated with Mr. Lanchester in one of the 
more recent public buildings in London, the Centra! Hall 
at Westminster, and I ought to apologise, I think to our 
architectural friends certainly, for the rather unfinished 
condition of the eastern side of that building. But I beg 
to assure vou that it is not the fault of the builders or the 
trustees of the building ; we have the money ready de- 
posited in a bank to put up the two eastern towers when- 
ever we can effect a slight conversion in the minds of our 
neighbours opposite ! I am old enough, I regret to say, 
to remember the building of both Charing Cross Station 
and Cannon Street Station, and the main thoroughfares of 
Victoria Street, City, and the Thames Embankment, as 
well as numerous other improvements, all of which might 
possibly have been foreseen had a County Council existed 
one hundred years before those improvements took place. 
They are all contributory, I am sure, to the main features, 
the Kingsway, the Holborn Viaduct, the widening of 
Marylebone Road, the Thames Embankment itself. They 
work in admirably with any scheme which the County 
Council, who are able to estimate the needs of London and 
its population, wish to carry out, and the cost of which it 
is suggested we should bear to-day. I pass on to remind 


this gathering that conditions at Charing Cross and at 
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Cannon Street railway stations are largely due to 
recommendations of a very powerful commission which 
sat before either of those two stations was built, or the 
connecting railway. The railway was originally promoted 
as a separate independent railway from Charing Cross to 
Cannon Street. The engineer was Sir John Hawkshaw, 
and there was at the time a competitive scheme, which has 
recently been revived by an official of the County Council 
—namely, that the connection between London Bridge 
and the West End should take place on the north side of 
the river instead of on the south. I saw the evidence the 
other day of a very accomplished man who suggested that 
the Charing Cross-London Bridge railway should be 
swept away and that the route of that railway should be 
dedicated as a public thoroughfare, and that the millions 
of people who come up from the south should be trans- 
ported on the north side of the river by an underground 
railway running underneath our Metropolitan Inner Circle 
to Charing Cross. That scheme is not altogether original ; 
it was one which was promoted at the time I name by Sir 
John Fowler, who almost invariably took the opposite 
view from Sir John Hawkshaw ; there was not always 
that harmony among engineers which is seen at later times 
and which we find so conspicuously evident among archi- 
tects. I would suggest—and I was glad to see Mr. Lan- 
chester in his designs has escaped the difficulty that I am 
going to allude to—that while you are conceiving these 
great projects you think a little of the public. There are 
15 millions of people, many of whom have selected their 
residences in Kent or Surrey, who expect to be turned out 
in London at that station on the north side of the river 
every year. The suggestion is that they should all be dis- 
charged at a station on the south side of the river,compelled 
no matter what the weather may be, to walk another twenty 
minutes before they reach their old destinations in the 
West End. Does any rational man suppose that Parliament 
would ever sanction, or that the public would stand, such 
an arrangement ? I am glad,therefore,that Mr. Lanchester 
in selecting his site for his bridge has not assumed that 
the Charing Cross Station is to be removed to the south 
side of the river. Many years ago I said to Sir John Hawk- 
shaw, who designed that bridge, ‘‘ This does not seem to 
me a very handsome or elegant bridge of yours.” He said, 
differ from youentirely.”’ I said, ‘* You callita beautiful 
bridge ?”’ ‘‘ Yes, I do, because what is beauty ? The two 
great qualifications are strength and utility, and you have 
them in my bridge.” I did not argue the question because 
I was very young then and he was old. I want to point out 
to you that in a very clever design by Captain George 
Swinton he has made an effort to meet the difficulty of 
Charing Cross Bridge by constructing two roads, one by 
the utilisation of Craven Street and the other by the utilisa- 
tion of a long section of the Charing Cross Station and 
property fronting Villiers Street. His suggestion is to take 
a road on the high level crossing the Strand by a bridge 
and meeting another street gradually from the Strand at 
the top of Craven Street. The South Eastern Railway own 
the whole of the property in Craven Street on the station 
side except the little theatre at the bottom end, and they 
own a large number of the houses in Villiers Street and all 
the property adjacent to their station in Villiers Street ; 
so that it would be possible for the South Eastern Railway 
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to co-operate in a scheme of that description in a way that 
they could not co-operate if the station were transferred 
to the south side of the river. One of the great traditions 
of Mr. Lanchester and other eminent architects is to con- 
sider not merely the cost of a project or its architectural 
features, but to some degree the foibles and fancies and 
wishes of the people concerned. 

Lord CRAWFORD (Honorary Fellow) : I should like 
to make one observation of a minor and general character 
about the traffic question, and another arising out of Mr. 
Lanchester’s paper, which struck me as very important, 
about the status of the architect. 

I shall not enter into the broad problem of traffic ; I 
merely express this hope: that Mr. Lanchester and his 
friends will not look upon the roundabout system as the 
final solution of our traffic problem. It is very plausible, 
but we have certainly not sufficient experience of it yet 
to know how far its reactions go. It was brought into 
being by the Ministry of Transport, and that very name 
connotes that their care is for individuals who are carried, 
whether by ordinary carriage, by rai!, by tram, by bus, 
even by water. It is not called the Ministry of Traffic, 
it is called the Ministry of Transport, and therefore one 
may excuse it for paying no attention to the pedestrian. 
We have got to decide by pretty close scrutiny how far 
the roundabout system is increasing rather than destroying 
congestion. J have an impression that in certain places 
the result is to place the congestion at points as remote 
from the roundabout itself as half a mile. I frequently 
cross Park Lane from Great Stanhope Street to Hyde 
Park. The result of the roundabout, first started at 
Hyde Park Corner, has been to make a constant stream of 
trafic going northwards along Park Lane, a stream of 
motor-cars from forty to fifty vards apart, which causes 
me on the average to take twice as long to cross Park 
Lane as I did twelve months ago. The result also is that 
now in Great Stanhope Street, which is a street that leads 
from Curzon Street into Hyde Park by the Cavalry 
Memorial, it is common to see a string of cars extending 
for anything from forty to seventy yards. 

Recently they have started a roundabout at Marble 
Arch, and the result is, coming southward from Marble 
Arch, there is a never-ending stream of traffic, which 
meets the corresponding equally endless stream of 
traffic coming from the south, from St. George’s Hospital. 
It now takes me more than three times as long to cross 
that road as it did twelve months ago, because on each 
side of the refuge there is this stream of fast travelling 
cars. <A friend of mine told me—he lives in Portman 
Square, which is 250 yards from Oxford Street—that 
the result of the roundabout at Marble Arch has been 
that it takes him ten minutes in his car to get from Port- 
man Square across Oxford Street. Congestion has been 
one of the salvations of London, and these reformers are 
now going to do away with it, in other words, spread it 
all over London and bring us all within its ambit. ‘There 
is no objection to roundabouts, because they are costing 
no money, except for the policemen engaged, but I think 
it will be a long time before we settle to do what Mr. 
Lanchester suggested, spend half a million to increase 
facilities for roundabouts at Ludgate Circus. The traffic 
problem of London is grave, but we must not exaggerate 
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it. On Saturday or Sunday afternoon the traffic con- 
gestion of New York extends into the country 45 miles 
from Broadway. We have not reached that yet, and I 
think the fact that we are held up four, five minutes here 
and there does not necessarily mean that all our com- 
mercial civilisation will come to an end. If the crisis 
which is predicted really comes to pass, it is not by spend- 
ing anything up to 25 millions on one route, as Mr. Lan- 
chester forecasts, that the problem will be wholly solved. 
We shall have to change our shopping hours. In a coal- 
pit it is impossible to make as many shafts as might seem 
economically desirable, and the most striking thing about 
London traffic is not the congestion at midday, but the 
emptiness of the streets at 8 o’clock in the morning. 

There is one further observation I would make, on a 
different aspect of the problem—one which, to me, is 
very interesting, and which Mr. Lanchester put in the 
forefront of his remarks—the status of the architect. 
He said: ‘‘ Architects have lost control over the con- 
struction of bridges, and yet the bridge is as structural as 
any architectural conception.” ‘The reasons, he said, are 
too numerous to mention, but the principal one is the 
divorce between architecture and civil engineering. He 
says there is no antagonism between the engineer and the 
architect, and the remedy is collaboration. May I say 
that it is not only among professional architects that that 
sequence of facts is causing profound anxiety? If 
collaboration is the remedy, I ask what evidence is 
there that the engineer desires it? Uncommonly little. 
And what evidence is there that many of the important 
patrons, those who give commissions, desire it? Often 
none at all. Jt is not merely in what we may call 
problems which require engineering training, about 
the treatment, for instance, of a shifting foundation, 
or something of that kind, but in ordinary structural 
work where the skill and discretion and fine art and 
hand of the architect are required, the engineer is 
constantly called in, to the detriment of the country as a 
whole. I say nothing to the detriment of the engineers, 
they are great friends of mine, and during the last few 
months I have come to admire them very much. But if 
you travel along some of our new great roads, you cannot 
fail to be struck by the coarseness and inappropriateness of 
the design of many recent bridges. They are building 
great roads in Scotland, and in the north of England, 
and a series of extremely ugly, ungainly concrete 
bridges are made, which appear to me to defy all the 
traditions of fine architecture ; they are all made of 
concrete, and yet the stone is lying there, tens of thou- 
sands of tons, available for any architect who might be 
called upon to use it. Yet these fine roads are being 
defaced, simply. because that collaboration which, in a 
calm and philosophic outlook, Mr. Lanchester thinks is so 
readily obtainable, is not only not asked, but is not desired. 
I state the problem as one which interests people who 
are not concerned professionally. It is one in which, I 
think, the public, which is now a great contributor in one 
form or another in taxation towards architectural work, is 
entitled to take some greater interest. 

Lt.-Colonel C. H. BRESSEY (Ministry of Transport) : 
I am inclined to think that previous speakers have hardly 
done justice to Mr. Lanchester’s precision in the matter of 
estimates. I thought that, for an artist and architect, his 
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estimates were extraordinarily precise. I notice in one 
case he says a bridge would be “ very expensive,” in 
another case that it would ‘‘ cost a good deal.’ These 
phrases all suggest that a considerable amount of time has 
been bestowed on a consideration of the cost of these 
schemes, and it is hard that any taunt should be flung 
at the artists for not having sufficiently considered the 
costs. I thought Mr. Lanchester hardly did justice to 
the English designers of bridges, when throwing on the 
screen the noble bridge which is being erected at Ber- 
wick and of which there was an illustration at the last 
Royal Academy. It contains the largest span of any con- 
crete bridge in this country, but the span was not men- 
tioned by Mr. Lanchester ; it is 360 feet, and it repre- 
sents a fine achievement of British engineering. 

Mr. Lanchester was inclined to slight what has 
already been done in London. In his sixth axiom 
he mentions that while reorganisation of the railways 
must be visualised, the improvement of the road 
system cannot be held up for the long time that this 
reorganisation would demand. I suppose that any 
intelligent foreigner, reading that, would imagine that 
for the last few years road engineers had been in a state 
of inactivity in and around London, and that is not a fair 
assumption. Let me give you a brief summary of what 
has been done in the neighbourhood of London since 1921 
by the Local Authorities, assisted by grants from the 
Road Fund. The Ministry of Transport with Local 
Authorities has been proceeding to carry out the principal 
recommendations of the Road Conferences held before 
the war, and the programme has been considerably ex- 
tended. It consists of 250 miles of road, most of it 
100 feet wide, of which 190 miles has been executed, and 
the balance at the present time is nearly all in hand. 
Concurrently all the Local Authorities have been carrying 
out numberless improvements, widenings, cutting off 
curves and corners, and the acquisition of land on a large 
scale for future widenings. ‘The town-planning authori- 
ties have also been hard at work safeguarding routes of 
future roads. It may be said by some that much of this 
work has no relevance and no importance with regard to 
the traffic problem of central London, and will do very 
little to relieve the congestion which chokes the ap- 
proaches to the London bridges. But that would be a 
narrow view to take, and will be disproved as soon as the 
North Circular road has been made, and the connection 
established between the Eastern and the Western Avenue. 
Mr. Lanchester referred to the need for a new east-to-west 
road, but he made no reference to that project which is 
inhand. It is just as well to take account of what is being 
done. There is the North Circular road, 20 miles in 
length, half of which has been completed and the 
other half is in hand. From west to east it follows 
Kew Bridge, Acton, Willesden, Edmonton, Chingford, 
Woodford, and Woolwich Ferry. It will play a 
useful part in leading traffic into less congested parts. 
Another scheme is that between Eastern Avenue and 
Western Avenue, following the course of Marylebone 
Road and, of course, Euston Road. You can see the 
Eastern Avenue completed and entering Hackney, across 
Hackney Marshes, 100 feet wide, and in Hammersmith 
the Western Avenue passing north of the White City site. 
For several miles intervening there are many existing 
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highways ready to be linked up to give the necessary con- 
nection between those two roads. When the new route 
connecting Eastern and Western Avenues is finished in 
its entirety it will enable a large proportion of east-to- 
west traffic which clutters the approaches to the London 
bridges to take a freer route. 

I merely mention those matters to show that complete 
inactivity has not prevailed during the last four or five 
years among road engineers, as Mr. Lanchester’s paper 
might lead the foreigner to suppose. Even satellite cities 
have not been entirely overlooked. Hertfordshire County 
Council have agreed to include in their town planning 
scheme a North orbital road in that county, and it 
is to be hoped that Essex and Buckinghamshire will do 
the same. This will give us a tiara 75 miles long round 
London’s brow, from Tilbury past Hatfield, terminating 
near Slough, on the West side of London. Mr. Lan- 
chester and his town-planning colleagues can do much 
to help safeguard routes of that character, and in many 
cases they are playing an extremely valuable part. The 
Ministry of Transport is allowed to take a seat on the 
Town Planning Committee of this Institute, and the 
assistance of the Institute is largely welcomed. We 
recognise the very valuable part which the Institute is 
able to play in the safeguarding of these lines and the 
ornamentation of these roads with suitable buildings. 

Sir WILLOUGHBY DICKINSON : I have been 
interested to hear the discussion this evening, because, 
apart from the Bridges Commission, I have been 
engaged in London municipal work for nearly 50 years, 
and I remember what we used to talk of in 1886-7. 
We were then talking about very much the same things 
as we are discussing this evening ; we were looking for 
a time when we should be able to make these great 
improvements ; but they have not yet been made. 
Many of you will remember that one of the great questions 
was the widening of the Strand. We were in favour of 
it, and the Strand has gradually become widened through 
one-third of its length in 40 years. And the lesson we 
have to learn is to stop talking about these things and 
do them. We are such a long time in getting anything 
done. If we can get something done, by Royal Com- 
missions or otherwise, we shall have well served our 
generation. The whole question depends on how 
quickly one can do things which should be done, and I 
am sure I feel very grateful to Mr. Lanchester for his 
most interesting paper. It helps the subject very largely, 
and the more we bring these projects forward, the more 
we are likely to persuade somebody to carry them out. 

Mr. J. H. WHITE (Corporation of London): I do 
not propose to offer any criticisms of Mr. Lanchester’s 
paper in regard to bridges. What I propose to talk 
about for a few moments is the much-discussed 
St. Paul’s Bridge. I am very glad to find two members 
of the Royal Commission on Bridges here to-night, and 
to them I should like to make my position clear. Although 
a member of the Corporation of the City of London, I 
would say at once that I do not serve on the Bridge 
House Estates Committee ; but I am one of the members 
of the Bread Street Ward, through which the suggested 
St. Paul’s Bridge would come, and I want to tell you 
that the ratepayers of our own Ward, at their request and 
not at ours, called the Aldermen and the members of the 
Ward together to protest against such a bridge. In 
my opinion, it was an ill-conceived measure from the 
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first. The reasons for that statement I do not think it 
would be wise for me to give, but I will mention some 
of the reasons that the ratepayers gave to us. They 
said if you bring a bridge across the river near 
St. Paul’s, you will divide up a great market that has 
taken some hundreds of years to get together, and 
you will accentuate a movement of that market West 
from the City. Again, there was the question, of 
which we have heard so much to-night, of the 
traffic problem. If you are going to throw across 
this suggested bridge near St. Paul’s, and you put up 
another merry-go-round on the East end of the Cathe- 
dral, what will you do when you go across Cheapside, 
where you cannot pull down buildings, except at 
enormous expense ? You will throw considerable traffic 
from North to South against the main arteries from 
East to West, and, in our opinion, you will make con- 
fusion worse confounded—though some of the police 
differ from us on this point—by doing so. The third 
question they put to us was that of finance. It is true 
that the Bridge House Estates would build the bridge, 
and they have acquired considerable property for some 
of its approaches. ‘They have put this up to us who do 
not see eye to eye with them. ‘‘ What are you going 
to do now that we have spent so much money ?”’ They 
say ‘We must go on.” Our answer is, “‘ You have 
acquired property at a price before the War, and that 
can now be regarded as a sound investment.” But 
what will you do when you have to widen Aldersgate 
Street, even as far as the “ Angel,”’ at Islington ? Who 
will pay for it? This is where the business brain comes 
in, as against mere idealistic problems such as we have 
been considering to-night. It means a 5d. rate in the 
City of London for more years than I care to think about. 

What has the Corporation done in the past in spending 
money, even outside its own confines? In 1876 they 
acquired Epping Forest for a large amount ; and if the 
Corporation, through its Bridge House Estates Funds, 
likes to give a lead, and we put up a certain amount of 
money for a bridge, either in the City or in the confines 
of the City outside, they will be doing a greater thing 
than putting up a bridge where it is not wanted. 

The PRESIDENT: There is nothing I can say 
which will add to the interest of the discussion. There 
is only one small thing I would mention, and that is, 
it must be understood that the opinions of several of our 
speakers to-night represent only their own particular 
views. The Royal Institute of British Architects has 
already expressed its opinion before the Royal Com- 
mission, and I should not like it to be thought that what 
has been said to-night is the Institute’s view. 

I now have pleasure in putting the vote of thanks to 
Mr. Lanchester, which has been proposed by Mr. 
Swann and seconded by Sir Robert Perks. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. LANCHESTER, in reply: I thank you all very 
much for the way in which you have received this paper. 
It should be made quite clear that I was invited to give 
this paper before the Royal Commission was appointed, 
so that the Institute was not trying to exercise what I 
may speak of as undue influence on that Commission, 
if it were possible to do so. I was particularly interested 
in the remarks on the results of the gyratory system of 
traffic. We shall perhaps have to look further into that 
matter before we extend it to an unlimited degree. 
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The R.I.B.A. Annual Dinner 


SPEECH BY H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


The Annual Dinner of the Royal Institute was held 
on Tuesday, 23 November, at the Guildhall, E.C., 
the President, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.S.A., in the 
chair. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales was the guest of 
honour. 

The PRESIDENT: My Lord Mayor, your 
Excellencies, my lords, ladies and gentlemen—The 
toast I have the honour of giving you to-night is that 
of Her Majesty the Queen, His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, and the other Members of the Royal 
Family. It is a great privilege to propose and com- 
mend this toast to a body practising a Royal art, 
proud of bearing a Royal title, and more proud of 
being under the patronage of Royalty. We do not 
forget that. To King William IV, to Queen Victoria, 
to King Edward VII, and to his Majesty King 
George V, we owe our Charters consolidating our 
position. If we like to think that we are amongst 
the most honoured of the learned and artistic societies, 
I think we have every justification in that claim, for 
it has been sealed by the grace and wisdom of every 
Sovereign for nearly a hundred years past. But 
gratitude is not the only claim we have upon this 
toast; there is much else besides. Five years ago 
we had the privilege of electing His Royal Highness an 
Honorary Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, not by examination, because it is doubtful 
whether he could have passed successfully through 
the ordeal, but by acclamation. And to-night, the 
first time he has honoured his fellow members with 
his presence, we like to think that his coming amongst 
us and his presence here is a mark of his interest 
not only in our art, but in the Royal Institute, 
of which he is a member’ True to his motto, he 
comes to do us a service, and that is to present the 
Gold Medal, the highest honour given in Architecture, 
to another guest of ours to-night, Professor Ragnar 
Ostberg. This Medal has been awarded to him with 
the unanimous approval of all the architects in this 
country, and, I am sure, of his own. Art has no 
boundaries and no national frontiers, and, to show 
how little insular we are in this country and how 
glad we are to reward and appreciate architectural 
merit in other countries, I may say that in every one 
of the great countries of the world is found a recipient 
of the Gold Medal. I am sure I can say that no one 
will wear that Medal with more distinction than 
Professor Ostberg. We are glad that he should have 
the Medal, and we are more glad that he should 
receive it at the hands of our Prince. During the 
past five years the Prince has travelled in various parts 
of the Empire, to all our Dominions, and we may feel 


no unseemly pride when we tell him that in no one 
of those Dominions that he has visited would he fail 
to find members of the Royal Institute, upholding its 
traditions and turning to it for help and assistance. 
We may flatter ourselves that in these days of 
Imperial Conferences we, too, have helped to bind 
the links of Empire through the common love of our 
Art as it is practised all over the world. Might I 
take this opportunity of congratulating the Repre- 
sentatives of those Dominions who are with us to- 
day upon the admirable exhibition of the archi- 
tecture of their Dominions which has just been 
held in London? It was an exhibition which excited 
our keenest admiration and appreciation, and which 
augurs well for the future of the art in those countries. 
If we have gained the Prince as an architect, we still 
hope to retain him as a client, for on his estate, the 
Duchy of Cornwall, he has interested himself in all 
the building work that has been carried out. He has 
demanded a high architectural tradition in all this 
work, and it is an example which might be followed 
by other landowners in the Duchy. And in London, 
on his estates in Kennington, large areas of slums 
have been cleared away, to be replaced by comfort- 
able, convenient and attractive dwellings. We look 
back upon the 18th and early 19th centuries and 
the admirable work that was carried out by men of 
foresight and culture in the layout of their London 
estates in those days, a layout that still commands 
our admiration ; and I like to think that in the same 
way our descendants may look back with admiration 
upon the work of the early 2oth century, if the 
example set by His Royal Highness on his estates 
in Kennington is generally followed. The word 
‘** architecture ’’ covers a multitude of—criticism, and 
I sometimes think the Prince must get very tired of 
hearing it, for but few weeks pass that we do not read of 
his laying some foundation stone, or opening some 
building. I often wonder what he can possibly do 
with that large collection of mallets, keys and trowels 
which he must have accumulated during the last few 
years. At all events he sees us as we are, good, bad 
or indifferent architects, each one contributing to the 
progress of civilisation: hospitals, churches, town halls, 
colleges, schools, all buildings typical of human emotion 
and ambition, and carrying their message from this 
generation to succeeding generations. Many of those 
buildings, I am afraid, fill us with dismay, but others 
with admiration. However he feels about them, 
I know, as a true architect, he is imbued with the 
strict etiquette of our profession that never allows 
us to criticise unkindly the work of brother architects. 
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But this is no place to discuss our old professional 
topics ; our members know what we have done and 
what we are doing, and our guests to-night will have 
gathered from the Press the contributions we are 
making to the work of the country. And I should like 
to take this opportunity of thanking the Press for 
giving the poor Cinderella of Art so much notice. 

There is one matter on which, if I am not taking 
up too much time, I should like to say a word. 
It is a subject which is very dear to me—the formation 
of the Council for the Preservation of Rural England. 
Some year or more ago we called meetings of all the 
other constituent bodies interested in the movement, 
and the result of those meetings has been the formation 
of a Council that, we hope, in time may help to remedy 
the abuses in England to-day. England is the most 
beautiful country in the world ; its towns, its villages, 
its countryside are unique. But, through indifference, 
apathy and ignorance, we are in danger of losing and 
destroying that charm and attraction which are the 
admiration of the whole world. As a nation we do 
not realise the value of this wonderful heritage, but 
we hope that through the formation of this Council, 
which will be launched in about a week’s time, we shall 
eventually create a body of public opinion—which, 
after all, is the only thing which can count in these 
matters—which will render the continued abuse of 
the country impossible. 

My Lord Mayor, may I, on behalf of the Royal 
Institute, thank you and the Corporation of the City 
of London for allowing us to have the banquet in 
this noble room? It would be quite impossible for 
a gathering of architects to find a more fitting place 
in which to hold their banquet. 

I should just like to say what our work is, so that 
our guests here to-night may have a clearer view of 
our aims and objects. It is to foster and develop 
architectural education in every possible way; to 
arouse in our fellow citizens a fuller appreciation of 
the importance of architecture, to watch over the 
preservation of our historical buildings and monu- 
ments, and to. urge upon our Municipal and Local 
Authorities the importance of good layout in their 
planning schemes, and good housing accommodation ; 
and, finally, it is to link up in one great Federation all 
the architectural societies, not only of this country, 
but throughout the Empire. Those are the aims 
and objects of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

We are very grateful to His Royal Highness for 
having come here to-night. We feel he has done not 
only the Institute, but the whole profession of architec- 
ture, a great honour and a great service; and, as a 
Fellow of the Royal Institute, I hope he will think 
that he has become a member of no mean body. 

The President then gave the toast of Her Majesty 
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the Queen, His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
and the other Members of the Royal Family. 
The toast was heartily pledged. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., 
K.T., etc. (Hon. Fellow, R.I.B.A.), in responding 
to the toast, said : 

In thanking you sincerely for the kind way, you 
have received this toast, and for your hospitality to 
me to-night, I should like to allude to one or two of 
the many functions of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. I cannot say—it would be a 
bold thing to say—that it is the oldest architectural 
organisation in the world, but it is certainly one of 
the oldest professional organisations in the British 
Empire, and it has been remarkably successful in 
reaching out to the farthest corners of our great 
Empire. Its seventy odd affiliated Societies and 
Branches that are distributed all over the 
Dominions and the Colonies, keep a very close link 
with the parent Institute. Through them, this 
Institute controls and inspires the whole system of 
architectural education throughout the British 
Empire, and in all parts of the Empire young men 
compete for its prizes and for its scholarships. 
My friend Mr. Coates, the Premier of the Dominion 
of New Zealand, who we are sorry was not able to 
be present this evening, I am sure would have been 
glad to hear how successful some of his New 
Zealanders have been in these competitions. 

The two paramount objects of this Institute are 
to look after, first of all, architecture ; and secondly, 
but by no means least, architects. These functions, 
I consider, are of great importance to the whole of 
our community. We none of us can escape from 
architecture, whether it be good, or whether it be 
bad. We are surrounded by architecture ; we are 
affected by it every day of our lives. If our archi- 
tects are dull and uninspired, we are condemned to 
live in ugly, ill-constructed buildings; we are 
compelled to go about our daily businesses in 
drab and ill-planned cities, towns and villages. 
But if our architects can give us surroundings that 
are both good to look at and good to dwell in, the 
difference in our general well-being and our 
outlook on life is wonderful. But fostering 
architecture is not merely a matter of acting, so 
to speak, as a watch-dog over existing buildings 
which should be preserved, or over proposed plans 
of buildings which should never have been erected, 
though both those are important functions of the 
Institute. No, it demands also a very watchful 
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eye on the interests of the architect himself. ‘To 
do their best work for the nation and for the 
Empire, your members must have their material 
interests considered and safeguarded, and, above 
all, they must be provided with opportunities. 
Ask the layman this question : ‘“‘ What is the first 
essential for an architect’s work ?”” The layman 
will probably answer: “ Bricks and mortar, and a 
piece of ground to put them on.” If you were to 
ask even an Honorary Fellow—and how lucky that 
I should have achieved this great position by 
acclamation and not by examination—if you were 
to ask me, an Honorary Fellow, what the right 
answer is, I should say: “‘ Clients.”” The architect 
differs from other creative artists in this great 
point : he cannot begin to create until the com- 
munity gives him his chance. The painter can 
paint a picture—it may be a very bad picture, but 
he still has the hope that some silly fool will come 
and buy it. The musician can start playing, on the 
chance of collecting an audience. But the poor 
architect cannot go out and build a town hall, or a 
hospital, or even a cottage, without a definite com- 
mission to doso. He cannot even start building a 
pig-sty or a reptile house or a monkey house, 
unless someone has a pig or a reptile or a monkey 
to put into it. The work of the architect is not 
the production of drawings, but the erection of 
buildings. And if this country wants beautiful 
houses it must employ the best architectural 
designers. If it wants noble public buildings, it 
must give the collective genius of this great pro- 
fession a free opportunity to compete for them. 

Mr. President, you have been kind enough to 
say a word about the architectural policy pursued 
on the Duchy of Cornwall estates, but I can assure 
you that this policy has not been followed solely 
for the good of the general public ; it is also a 
sound business proposition. We have always 
found that in the erection of cottages or blocks of 
flats, the cheaper method is by getting architects 
to design them rather than by adopting a stock 
pattern. The architect is more economical and 
obtains his effects by trusting to good proportions, 
rather than to unnecessary ornament. On the 
Duchy of Cornwall estates we have always found 
that a well-designed and simple building invari- 
ably gives greater pleasure to those who live in it 
and—still more important—creates pride in the 
home. I would warn anybody who contemplates 
the erection of a building, however great or how- 
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ever small, of the fallacy that it is good policy 
to economise on the architect’s fee. Speaking as a 
landlord, I can assure him that it is not. 

The conclusion of an after-dinner speech is 
always a difficult matter ; perhaps that is why so 
many speakers take such a long time in arriving at 
it. But the conclusion of my speech to-night is a 
very easy and pleasant matter. I have been allotted 
the task of presenting to Professor Ostberg the 
Royal Gold Medal for Architecture. 

[His Royal Highness then presented the medal, 
Professor Ostberg being escorted to the Royal 
presence by Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., and Sir 
John Burnet, R.A., both Royal Gold Medallists.] 

The Prince continued : 

The presentation of this medal is the highest 
honour that this country can bestow on any archi- 
tect, and though the Roll of those who have won it 
contains names which are famous all the world 
over, I doubt if there has ever before been more 
complete agreement on the choice of any recipient. 
By common consent, Professor Ostberg’s master- 
piece, the new town hall in Stockholm, is one of 
the greatest buildings ever produced by human 
genius, and I know I am speaking on behalf of all 
British architects when I say we are very proud that 
our Gold Medal should be in his hands. 


Professor RAGNAR OSTBERG, in reply, said : 

My first words must be those of warmest thanks for 
the great honour His Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to confer on me, an honour unexpected and 
therefore all the more warmly appreciated. My next 
words are a prayer to be forgiven for the manner in 
which I pronounce the English language. Many years 
have passed since it was my daily joy to make use of it. 
That was more than thirty years ago, and long before 
I had discovered England itself. I wandered then, 
a fortunate holder of a scholarship for a succession of 
years, through the countries of the Mediterranean : 
Italy, Spain, Greece, riding on my bicycle, with no 
other luggage than a sketch-book, an architect’s rule, 
and my colours, my only motive being a burning desire 
to assimilate the architecture of the South. During 
this open-air life on foreign soil I often came across 
persons of a special type, foreign, well-grown, 
straight-limbed men and women who appeared to 
me as though they moved in another sphere, but 
were everywhere quite at home. For a long time I 
restricted myself to merely looking at them; but 
when I encountered them more and more fre- 
quently in widely separated countries in the South 
of Europe, my interest in them was awakened, and 
increased with every encounter. I began to gain 
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more courage in expressing myself in their peculiar 
tongue, for it never came into their heads to speak 
Spanish in Spain, or Italian in Italy ; to them that 
would have seemed altogether unnatural. Briefly, 
they were Englishmen! After a series of meetings 
with England in this manner abroad, I turned my 
bicycle resolutely, and with no little longing, directly 
westward, towards Calais and Dover, to see the well- 
spring of this type of culture, which had for so long 
rendered me both uneasy and happy, had awakened my 
affection and, above all, my respect. Astonished at 
the delightful mild Midsummer-time and the fresh 
verdure I encountered on the other side of the Channel, 
I began to traverse England in all directions, in 
accordance with the same plan which I had earlier 
practised in southern lands. Strangely enough, in the 
midst of the England of our days I found myself in 
a world of medizval enchantment, where mighty 
cathedrals captured my soul by their beauty. My 
sketch-books were filled with impressions that have 
remained lasting. Here, as in the south of Europe, 
I was given a clear impression, in spite of the subdued 
tone of the North, that architecture really does spring 
from the innermost soul of a race. I saw how forms 
are compelled to speak of the most intimate feelings of 
a people. And the transition to northern architecture, 
which I encountered in the country districts, seemed 
to bring me nearer to my native land. When I 
reached Lincoln, York and Durham, the most northerly 
point of my travels, then indeed I felt I had been 
carried back into our northern world. Serious doubts 
began to rise in my mind whether I should ever be 
able to become an architect. Well, years have passed 
by since then, years in Sweden dedicated to efforts 
to make the architecture we create speak with a clear 
voice to our contemporaries. 

Now I stand here, to my own astonishment, for 
you have made me the possessor of the highest and, in 
the face of the whole world, the noblest recognition, 
an eloquent proof that you consider me to be one of 
the architects of our day who has been able to speak in 
architecture words which are worth listening to. 

It is not only I who am honoured by the distinction 
you have bestowed on me; it is all Swedish archi- 
tecture. Permit me also to state that the interest 
in architectural art displayed by the Crown Prince 
of Sweden when, in England in 1923, he visited 
the Architectural Association School in London, was 
quite as genuine as that shown by his frequent visits 
to the City Hallof Stockholm during the twelve years it 
was in course of erection. It is true, of course, that 
it pleased him to be able at the same time to chat to 
his uncle, Prince Eugen, who stood there onascaffolding 
painting frescoes in the Great Gallery, sometimes paint- 
ing quite alone, when other workmen were onstrike. It 
happened quite as frequently that I had the pleasure 


of giving explanations to the Crown Prince of 
details of the work in progress. It is a good thing for 
architects when the highest directing powers of a 
country show interest in their art. Nowadays Royal 
interest still continues in a high degree to promote 
the cultural development of architecture. 

No institution in the world has so inspired a healthy 
development of modern architecture as the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. The Institute, not 
least by occasionally awarding its highest distinction 
to an architect of a foreign country, has shown the 
cultured world how vitally it appreciates our art. 
Its verdict has been, on this occasion, in favour of 
Swedish architecture, and it has been for me, as its 
representative, to have the high honour of receiving 
the Gold Medal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects from the hand of the Prince of Wales. 


The PRESIDENT : We have with us to-night Mr. 
Kristoffer Huldt, the President of the Swedish Associa- 
tion of Engineers and Architects, and I am going to 
ask him to say a few words on behalf of his Society. 

Mr. KRISTOFFER HULDT : As President of the 
Swedish Association of Engineers and Architects I ex- 
tend to the Royal Institute of British Architects our 
sincere thanks for the great honour of being invited to 
this gathering, where a member of our Society has 
gained the highest distinction which an architect of our 
days could desire. I am especially pleased as this 
honour gives me the opportunity of reading a message 
from the Society of Swedish architects, signed by 
their Vice-President, Hakon Ahlberg : 


On this occasion, when the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has conferred its highest honour upon one of 
our countrymen, Swedish architects wish to send a greeting 
to their English colleagues. Many of us would have liked 
to be present. The personal touch with our English 
fellow-workers, which during late years has been especially 
vivid, has left the strongest feelings of friendship and 
sympathy. 

But still stronger ties than those of personal friendship 
have united us. The spirit which animates English archi- 
tects in their work is the same spirit towards which we our- 
selves strive. In your country architecture has glorious 
traditions. Nowhere since the time of the Renaissance has 
the great inheritance of beauty from the Antique been ad- 
ministered with a greater wisdom than in England, 
nowhere has it been revived again and again with more 
freshness. Every time it comes forth with a new power, 
original, personal, national, and full of refinement. Inde- 
pendent of the fashion on the continent, Inigo Jones, 
Christopher Wren and John Soane have created their own 
style. 


In the same way in our country the greatest of our archi- 
tects, Nikodemus Tessin, during a period when the 
Baroque was the dominating taste in Europe, brought our 
architecture back to classic purity and dignity. He has also, 
in the strict simplicity of his buildings, given evidence of 
his Swedish character. 
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In the Town Hall cf Stockholm the devotion to old, 
grand architecture has been united with national tradition. 
Again this union has proved fertile through the power of a 
personality. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects has conferred 
upon the creator of the Town Hall of Stockholm its 
Gold Medal, but we do not consider this solely as a reward 
for a great work but as a prize to him, who without regard 
for fashion has sought the highest beauty in our art, and 
sought it with enthusiasm, devoted work, and diligent 
study. 

We have all received the message of this honour with 
feelings of gratitude. It will be a support and an encour- 
agement to all those who are creating a Swedish architec- 
ture. It will also in particular be a support to those who 
are trying to preserve in Stockholm some of the beauty 
which has been left us as an inheritance from bygone 
times, and also to those who are trying to create new 
beauty in the same spirit. 

We thank our English fellow-workers for this support. 
We hope that they themselves will succeed in their fight 
against the decayed, imported taste which now in many 
important places threatens to destroy irreparably one of 
the most unique and charming of cities—London. 

HakKON AHLBERG, 
Vice-President of the Society of Swedish 
Architects. 

As an expression of gratitude the Swedish architects 
beg to present to the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects the ancient work ‘‘ Svecia Antiqua et Hodierna,” 
by Erik Dahlberg, soldier, engineer and architect. I 
trust it will remind you of our country in the north, 
where engineering, art and science have always been 
held in honour. 

The PRESIDENT : On behalf of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, I beg to tender to you our most 
hearty thanks for the gift which you have presented to 
us. I assure you that, as an Institute, we shall value it 
extremely, not only as a gift, but also as an earnest of the 
affection which subsists between the architects of our 
country and yours. 


Mr. J. A. GOTCH, HON, M.A., F.S.A. (Past Presi- 
dent of the Institute) submitted the toast of ‘ Our 
Guests.” He said: When this magnificent hall was 
built the science of acoustics was not even in its infancy, 
therefore flights of oratory which would be appropriate 
to the toast of ‘‘ Our Guests ”’ would be undertaken to 
little purpose. Fortunately, no oratory is needed to 
express our pleasure at seeing our guests here to-night. 
We welcome them, one and all, and we have never wel- 
comed a larger or a more distinguished company. Not 
only has your Royal Highness most kindly and gra- 
ciously come here to mix with us and to give a most 
discriminating character concerning architects, as con- 
trasted with painters ; not only have we the pleasure of 
the presence of our confrére from Sweden, Professor 
Ragnar Ostberg, but among our other guests are repre- 
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sentatives of all the higher forms of human activity : art, 
science, learning, the law, the Church, the drama, 
local government, commerce, diplomacy and what- 
ever goes to move the world and further its progress. 
The significance of this fact we architects note with 
singular satisfaction, for it means that the whole world 
is beginning to take an interst in architecture. When 
the layman has had his interest aroused he soon dis- 
covers that architecture, in its broad outlines, is not the 
obscure mystery which he had imagined it to be. He 
can enjoy its charms without knowing its technical 
terms, and yec some of these terms even might stir his 
pulse. No guest here, I imagine, would blush with self- 
consciousness if I were to mention the term “ gargoyle.” 
All who have the true poaching instinct—and they are 
many—would prick up their ears at the mention of 
‘“‘ rabbits,” and members of the ecclesiastical calling 
would, I am certain, take an interest in the term 
“* mitres.”. But an acquaintance with such things is not 
necessary to the enjoyment of architecture. Indeed, 
from our point of view, the end will be served if the 
public know enough of the subject to appreciate our 
work, yet not so much as will enable them to carp at it. 
One valuable result of the awakened interest of the 
public will be, I hope, the conviction that architecture, 
even in its crudest applications, is a matter not fittingly 
to be entrusted to anyone who has not been trained in 
the arts of design. It is a circumstance of singular con- 
gratulation to the Royal Institute that among our guests 
are many distinguished representatives of the Domin- 
ions beyond the seas. For, as our President has ob- 
served, and as His Royal Highness has also intimated, 
the Royal Institute is now in touch, through its allied 
societies, with the architectural affairs of the whole of 
the British Empire. 


The RIGHT HON. LORD SUMNER, G.C.B., 
P.C., and The RIGHT HON. LORD LEE OF 
FAREHAM, G.C.S.I., P.C., briefly responded for 
the guests, In the course of his speech Lord Lee 
said :— 


I should have liked to say much about the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England, in which your Presi- 
dent is so deeply interested, but for the limitation of 
time. The opportunities of the architect in this country 
are limited, as I say, mainly by this eternal lack of 
finance. But, following the good example set by 
Lord Sumner, I will only say that while those of us 
who are present may be as well qualified as His Royal 
Highness to express ourselves upon architectural 
science, it is fortunate that time does not permit us to 
disclose our qualification. Therefore, taking what is 
the spirit of the moment, and tempering the oppor- 
tunity you have afforded me by mercy, I content myself 
with thanking you on behalf of that small section of 
undistinguished guests whom I represent. 
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The following is a list of the company present :— 


The President, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.S.A., in the chair ; 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., K.T., etc., Hon. 
Fellow R.I.B.A.; The Right Hon. The Lord Mayor ; 
His Excellency Baron Palmstierna, G.C.V.O., Swedish Minis- 
ter; The Baroness Palmstierna; The Hon. Mr. James 
MacNeill, High Commissioner for the Irish Free State ; The 
Lady Mayoress ; The Most Rev. The Lord Archbishop of York ; 
The Right Hon. Viscount Burnham, C.H.; The Right Hon. 
Lord Eustace Percy, P.C., M.P., President of the Board of 
Education ; The Right Hon. Lord Riddell of Walton ; The 
Right Hon. Lord Lee of Fareham, G.C.S.I., G.B.E., K.C.B., 
P.cC.; Mrs. E. Guy Dawber; Sir William Beveridge, 
K.C.B., Vice-Chancellor of the University of London; Sir 
Frederick Kenyon, G.B.E., K.C.B.; Sir John Rose 
Bradford, K.C.M.G., C.B., President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons; Sir Walter Peacock, K.C.V.O., Hon. 
Associate R.I.B.A.; Sir Henry Penson, K.B.E., Chairman of 
the Anglo-Swedish Society ; Sir Frank Short, R.A., President 
of the Royal Society of Painter Etchers ; Sir Banister Fletcher, 
Vice-President R.I.B.A. ; Lady Fletcher ; Sir Frank Dicksee, 
President of the Royal Academy of Arts ; Sir Reginald Blom- 
field, R.A., M.A.Oxon., Hon. D.Litt., F.S.A., Past President 
R.I.B.A.; Professor Ragnar Ostberg, Hon. Corresponding 
Member R.I.B.A.; Madame Carin Ostberg; Sir John J. 
Burnet, R.A., R.S.A., Hon. LL.D.; Lady Burnet; Mr. 
Sheriff Percy Vincent, C.C.; Mr. Sheriff H. Percy Shepherd, 
C.C.; The Very Rev. W. R. Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s ; 
Mr. Ian MacAlister, Secretary R.I.B.A., and Mrs. MacAlister. 


Professor Patrick Abercrombie, M.A.; Mrs. Patrick Aber- 
crombie ; Mr. Maurice B. Adams; Mr. R. E. Adams; Mr. 
W. Naseby Adams ; Professor S. D. Adshead, M.A.; Mrs. 
S.D. Adshead ; Mr. H. W. Allardyce ; Mr. George P. Allen ; 
Sir Hugh Allen; Mr. R. J. Allison; Mr. Louis Ambler ; 
Architect and Building News ; The Editor, Architectural Re- 
view ; Mr. Seymour C. Arding; Mr. Charles M. C. Arm- 
strong; Mr. Henry V. Ashley ; Mrs. Henry V. Ashley ; Miss 
Lena Ashwell, O.B.E.; Mr. George W. Atkinson; Mrs. 
George W. Atkinson; Mr. Robert Atkinson; Mrs. Robert 
Atkinson ; Mr. Herbert J. Axten; Mr. F. G. Baker; Sir 
Herbert Baker, A.R.A.; Mr. R. Banks-Martin; Mrs. R 
Banks-Martin ; Mr. Christian Barman ; Major Harry Barnes ; 
Mr. Ernest R. Barrow; Mrs. Ernest R. Barrow; Mr. John 
Barton; Mr. C. E. Bateman; Mr. Ernest Bates; Mrs. 
Ernest Bates ; Mr. J. Stanley Beard ; Mrs. J. Stanley Beard ; 
Mr. Max J. Bell; Mrs. Max J. Bell; Mr. R. Anning Bell, 
R.A., R.W.S.; Mrs. R. Anning Bell; Mr. H. Bendixson ; 
Mr. T. P. Bennett ; Mrs. T. P. Bennett ; Mr. A. S. Bennison ; 
Mr. C. H. Biddulph-Pinchard ; Mrs. C. H. Biddulph-Pin- 
chard ; Mr. Hugo R. Bird; Mrs. Hugo R. Bird; Mr. H. J. 
Birnstingl ; Mrs. H. J. Birnstingl; Mr. S. L. Blackburne ; 
Mr. W. J. Bloxham ; Mr. H. C. W. Blyth; Mrs. C. Le Flore 
Blyth; Mr. Edward T. Boardman; Mr. Edward Bomer ; 
Mrs. Edward Bomer ; Mr. H. Yolland Boreham ; Mr. Milton 
Botting; Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw; Mrs. H. Chalton 
Bradshaw; Mr. Noel P. W. V. Brady; Mr. Charles H. 
Brightiff ; Mrs. Charles H. Brightiff; Mr. Frank A. Broad- 
head; Mrs. Frank A. Broadhead; Mr. F. H. Bromhead ; 
Miss Lambert Brown; Mr. G. R. Brown; Mr. W. Talbot 
Brown ; Mr. W.G. Buck ; Mrs. W. G. Buck ; Mr. Herbert T. 
Buckland ; Mrs. Herbert T. Buckland; Mr. Leonard H. 
Bucknell ; Mrs. Leonard H. Bucknell ; The Builder; Mr. F. 
Malcolm Burr ; Mrs. F. Malcolm Burr ; Mr. G. C. Burrows ; 
Miss Bush; Mr. A. T. Butler; Mr. C. McArthur Butler ; 
Sir T. Fowell Buxton ; Mr. E. Carless; Mr. W. D. Carée ; 
Mr. A. D.R. Carée ; Lt.-Col. H. P. Cart de Lafontaine ; Mr. 
Walter Cave; Central News; Mr. Chatfield-Clarke ; Mr. 
J: O. Cheadle; Mr. Maurice Chesterton; Mr. John A. 
Cheston; Mrs. C. S. A. Clark; Mr. Max Clarke; Mr. W. 


Lee Clarke ; Mr. George Clausen, R.A.; Mr. Arthur Clayton ; 
Rey. P. B. Clayton, M.C. ; Mr. Sydney C. Cockerell ; Mr. E. 
Stone Collins ; Mrs. E. Stone Collins ; Mr.J. Compton ; Mr. 
Heaton Comym: Mrs. Heaton Comyn; Mr. H. C. Con- 
stantine ; Mrs. H. C. Constantine ; Mr. Frederick J. Cooke ; 
Mr. B. Cooper; Major Hubert C. Corlette, O.B.E.; Mrs. 
Hubert C. Corlette ; Mr. H.W. Couchman ; Miss Couchman ; 
Mr. F. T. Coupland ; Mr. W. V. Coupland; Mr. Frank J. 
Cox ; Mrs. Pallett Cox ; Mr. W. E. Vernon Crompton ; Mrs. 
W.E. Vernon Crompton ; Mr. L. Stanley Crossbie; Mr.H.G. 
Crothall; Mr. L. A. Culliford; Mr. John W. Cumming ; 
Mr. B. Dahlerus ; Daily Telegraph ; Mr. T. Lawrence Dale ; 
Mr. H. A. Daliymple ; Mrs. H. A. Dalrymple; Mr. W. R. 
Davidge ; Mr. Alex Davidson; Mr. Arthur J. Davis; Mr. 
Charles J. Dawson; Mr. H. H. Dawson; Mr. S. Reyner 
Day; Mr. C. F. W. Denning: Miss Dening; Mr. H. A. 
Dickman ; Mr. Richard Dighton ; Mr. Rudolf Dircks ; Mr. 
J. E. Dixon-Spain, O.B.E.; Mrs. J. E. Dixon-Spain; Mr. 
Harold A. Dod; Mrs. Harold A. Dod: Mr. H. P. Burke 
Downing, F.S.A.; Mr. Albert Dunk; Mr. W. J. Durnford ; 
Mr. J. Murray Easton ; Mr. John Eberstein ; Mr. J. H. Eccles; 
Mr. T.. E. Eccles; Mr. F. E. Pearce Edwards; Mrs. F. E. 
Pearce Edwards; Mr. C. Ernest Elcock; Mr. G. Leonard 
Elkington ; Mr. H. Douglas Elkington, M.Sc., F.I.C.; Mr. 
H. O. Ellis ; Mr. H. V. Milnes Emerson ; Mrs. H. V. Milnes 
Emerson ; Mr. C. G. W. Eve; Mr. Wm. Eve; Mr. H. Fair- 
head ; Mr. Harry S. Fairhurst; Mrs. Harry S. Fairhurst ; 
Mr. P. Garland Fairhurst ; Mrs. P. Garland Fairhurst ; Mr. 
W.G. Farmer ; Mr. P. J. Fay ; Mr. T. P. Figgis ; Mrs. T. P. 
Figgis; Mr. Edward Fincham; Miss Fischer; Lt.-Col. 
J. W. Fisher ; Mr. Henry M. Fletcher, M.A. ; Mrs. Henry M. 
Fletcher; Mr. G. Topham Forrest; Mrs. G. Topham 
Forrest; Mr. Alfred J. Forsdike; Mr. R. C. Foster; Mrs. 
R. C. Foster; Mr. W. F. Foster; Major Gilbert Fraser ; 
Mrs. Gilbert Fraser; Mr. Percival M. Fraser; Mr. John 
Bradshaw Gass ; Mrs. John Bradshaw Gass ; Mr. W. Jacomb 
Gibbon; Miss Monica Gibbon; Mr. H. B. S. Gibbs ; 
Glasgow Herald; Mr. A. H. W. Glasson; Mr. Leslie Glen- 
cross; Mr. G. W. Glenny ; Mr. Sidney Gluckstein ; Mr. A. 
Goddard, C.B.E.; Mr. Walter H. Godfiey, F.S.A.; Mr. H. 
Haylock Golding ; Mr. Robert H. Goodsall ; Mrs. Robert H. 
Goodsal!; Mr. F. E. Gordon; Mr. Walter S. A. Gordon ; 
Mrs. Walter S. A. Gordon ; Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, Hon. M.A. ; 
Mr. Liorel U. Grace; Mrs. Lionel U. Grace; Professor 
Frank Granger; Mr. Albert Gray ; Mr. George H. Gray ; 
Mr. Hastwell Grayson ; Mrs. Hastwell Grayson; Mr. A. W. 
Green; Mr. Hugh Green; Mr. Percy Green; Alderman 
Josiah Gunton ; Mr. W. H. Gunton; Mr. L. Rome Guthrie ; 
Mrs. L. Rome Guthrie ; Mr. H. A. Gwynne; Mr. H. Austen 
Hall; Mrs. H. Austen Hall; Mr. E. Stanley Hall, M.A.; 
Mrs. E. Stanley Hall ; Mr. William H. Hamlyn ; Mr. Marshall 
Hamer ; Mr. Stanley Hamp ; Mrs. Stanley Hamp; Mr. E. C. 
Hannen; Mr Philip Hardy; Mr. E. C. Harris; Mr. E. 
Vincent Harris, O.B.E.; Mrs. E. Vincent Harris; Mr. J. 
Stockdale Harrison; Mr. W. Alexander Harvey; Mrs. Wi 
Alexander Harvey ; Mr. Percival W. Hawkins ; Mrs. Percival 
W. Hawkins ; Mr. Everard J. Haynes; Mr. R. S. Haynes ; 
Mr. J. Wilson Hays ; Miss V. Heath; Mr. A. W. Hennings ; 
Mr. J. Hardwick Higgs; Mrs. J. Hardwick Higgs; Mr. H. 
Peter Hing; Mr. J. O. B. Hitch; Mr. A. W. Hoare; Mr. 
F. G. Hodges ; Mr. Barry Holderness ; Mrs. Barry Holder- 
ness; Mr. E. J. Holland, D.L., J.P.; Major A. F. Hooper ; 
Mr. Ernest F. Hooper; Mr. Francis Hooper; Mr. Arthur J. 
Hope; Mrs. Arthur J. Hope; Lt.-Col. P. A. Hopkins, 
O.B.E.; Mrs. P. A. Hopkins ; Mr. Arthur L. Horsburgh ; 
Major T. Cecil Howitt ; Mr. P. W. Hubbard ; Miss Hudson ; 
Mr. Kristoffer Hult; Mr. T. Harvey Hull; Sir George 
Hume; Mr. J. D. Hunter; Mr. C. H. James; Mrs. C. 
H. James; Mr. Sydney Jaques; Mrs. Jaques; Mr. J. J. 
Joass; Mr. T. C. Job; Sir W. Goscombe John, R.A.; 
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Mr. J. T. Johnstone; Mrs. J. T. Johnstone; Mr. A. 
H. Jones; M:s. A. H. Jones; Mr. Francis Jones; Mrs. 
Francis Jones; Mr. J. Herbert Jones; Mr. Norman 
Jones ; Mr. O. Campbell Jones ; Mrs. O. Campbell Jones ; 
Mr. Thomas Jones; Mr. W. Campbell Jones; Mrs. W. 
Campbell Jones ; Mr. Sydney C. Jury ; Mr. William Kaula ; 
Mrs. William Kaula ; Mr. Arthur Keen; Mr. H. Kenching- 
ton: Mrs. H. Kenchington ; Mr. Arthur W. Kenyon; Mrs. 
Arthur W. Kenyon; Mr. F. W. Kinns; Mr. E. Bertram 
Kirby, O.B.E.; Mrs. E. Bertram Kirby ; Mr. A. B. Knapp- 
Fisher ; Mrs. A. B. Knapp-Fisher ; Mr. John Knight ; Mrs. 
John Knight; Mr. Ralph Knott; Mrs. Ralph Knott; Mr. 
E. B. Lamb; Mrs. E. B. Lamb; Mr. Walter Lamb, M.V.O., 
M.A.; Mr. A. J. Langhorne ; Mr. Bertram Last; Mr. G. C. 
Lawrence; Mr. R. A. Lay; Mr. Ernest W. Lees; Mr. 
Sidney T. Lethbridge; Mr. S. W. Levers; Mr. D. Ivor 
Lewis; Mrs. D. Ivor Lewis; Miss Lewis; Mr. Frank 
Lishman; Mr. H. A. Lister; Mrs. H. A. Lister; Mr. 
Owen C. Little ; Mr. Reginald W. Lone; Mrs. Reginald W. 
Lone; Mr. C. W. Long; Mr.R. T. Longden ; Mrs. Longs- 
don; Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.A., R.S.A.; Mr. Gilbert H. 
Lovegrove ; Mr. Robert Lowry ; Sir Henry Lyons; Mr. J. 
McGowan; Mr. Stewart McLaughlan; Mrs. Stewart 
McLaughlan ; Mr. F. Morrall Maddox ; Manchester Guardian; 
Mr.R.B. Mann; Mr.H.S. Manning ; Mr. Charles Marriott ; 
Mr. E. W. Marshall; Mrs. E. W. Marshall; Mr. C. J. 
Fawcett Martindale ; Mrs. C. J. Fawcett Martindale ; Master 
Builder; Mr. Edward Maufe; Mrs. Edward Maufe; Mr. 
Fied May ; Mr. A. R. Mayston; Mr. T. R. J. Meakin ; Mrs. 
T. R. J. Meakin ; Mr. Harold I. Merriman; Mrs. Harold I. 
Merriman ; Mr. Orlando Middleton ; Mrs. Orlando Middle- 
ton; Mr. Thomas R. Milburn; Mrs. Thomas R. Milburn ; 
Mr. F. A. Minter; Mr. A. H. Moberly, M.A.; Mrs. A. H. 
Moberley ; Mr. G. C. Monkton; Mr. E. C. P. Monson ; 
Mr. H. Greville Montgomery ; Mr. Leslie T. Moore; Mrs. 
Leslie T. Moore ; Major Wm. H. Morgan, D.S.O.; Morning 
Post; Mr. Arthur G. Morrice; Mr. A. Mountford; Mr. 
Alan E. Munby, M.A.; Mrs. Alan E. Munby; Mr. John 
Murray ; Mr. John Neal; Mr. W. G. Newton; Mr. H. V. 
Nind ; Mr. D. Barclay Niven; Mrs. D. Barclay Niven; Mr. 
R. J. G. O’Donoghue ; Mrs. R. J. G. O’Donoghue ; Lady 
Oddy; Mr. Basil Oliver; Mrs. Alfred Ospalak ; Major B. 
Page; Mrs. B. Page ; The Hon. Humphrey Pakington ; Mr. 
E. Hadden Parkes ; Mrs. E. Hadden Parkes ; Mr. Edward J. 
Partridge; Mrs. Edward J. Partridge; Mr. W. Esson 
Paterson; Mrs. W. Esson Paterson; Captain C. Stanley 
Peach; Mr. S. Pedler; Mr. Guy Pemberton; Mr. John 
Petter ; Mrs. John Petter ; Captain H. Pinder-Brown; Mr. 
J. H. Pitt; Mr. W. T. Plume; Mr. C. F. Poll; Sir Adrian 
Pollock ; Mr. E. Turner Powell; Mr. R. Sidney Powell ; 
Mr. G. P. Powis; Mr. J. Rigby Poyser; Mr. Andrew N. 
Prentice ; Press Association; Mr. Mansfield Price; Mr. 
Stanley C. Ramsey; Mr. C. Redgrave; Mr. Austin Reed ; 
Captain A. Seymour Reeves ; Professor C. H. Reilly, O.B.E. ; 
Mr. W. Reynolds-Stephens ; Mr. F. A. Richards, M.A. ; Mrs. 
F. A. Richards ; Mr. F. P. Rider; Mr. C. S. Righton; Mr. 
W.E. Riley ; Mr. A. N. Roberts, M.A.; Mr. C. H. Roberts ; 
Mr. D. H. Roberts ; Mr. Howard Robertson; Mr. W. H. 
Robinson ; Mr. Harold S. Rogers, F.S.A.; Mrs. Harold S. 
Rogers ; Mr. Edwin J. Sadgrove ; Mrs. Edwin J. Sadgrove ; 
Mr. V. G. Santo ; Mr. Henry A. Saul; Dr. S. Gilbert Scott ; 
Mr. W. Gillbee Scott; Mr. A. J. Seal; Mr. H. D. Searles- 
Wood; Mr. Joseph Seddon; Mrs. Joseph Seddon; Mr. 
Noel D. Sheffield; Mrs. Noel D. Sheffield; Mr. Herbert 
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Shepherd; Mr. J. M. Sheppard; Mr. Lawrence A. D. 
Shiner; Mr. E. E. Shrewsbury; Mr. W. Begg Simpson ; 
Mr. Alfred Skeggs; Mr. R. E. Skipwith, O.B.E.; Mr. J. 
Alan Slater, M.A.; Mrs. J. Alan Slater; Mr. F. Danby 
Smith ; Mrs. F. Danby Smith; Mrs. Fristedt Smith ; Mr. J. 
Arthur Smith ; Mrs. J. Arthur Smith ; Sir J. Walker Smith ; 
Mr. R. Elsey Smith; Miss M. Roger Smith; Mr. Alec 
Smithers; Mr. Alfred Snell; Mr. A. Saxon Snell; Mr. 
Louis de Soissons, O.B.E.; Mrs. Louis de Soissons; Mr. 
Digby L. Solomon; Mrs. Digby L. Solomon; Mr. J. 
Augustus Souttar; Miss Souttar; Mr. C. D. Spragg; Mr. 
J. C. Squire, M.A.; Mr. W. P. Steel ; Mr. E. G. Stevenson ; 
Mr. J. B. Stevenson ; Mr. Charles Stone ; Mr. R. A. Storey ; 
Mr. H. Spencer Stowell; Mr. C. H. Strange; Mr. L. 
Sylvester Sullivan; Mr. Eskil Sundstrém; Mr. Fredk. 
Sutcliffe; Mr. J. C. Swallow; The Consul General for 
Sweden ; Mr. Douglas G. Tanner ; Sir Henry Tanner ; Mrs. 
A. R. Tanner; Mr. Henry Tanner; Miss Tanner; Mr. 
Michael Tapper ; Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A.; Mrs. Walter 
Tapper; Mr. Sydney Tatchell; Mrs. Sydney Tatchell ; 
Mr. Alfred J. Taylor; Mrs. Alfred J. Taylor; Mr. J. 

Taylor; Mr. Leo Taylor; Mr. J. M. Theobald; Sir A. 
Brumwell Thomas ; Miss Thomas; Mr. Percy E. Thomas, 
O.B.E.; Mr. H. A. Thomerson; Mr. Arnold Thornely ; 
Mr. T. H. Thorpe; Mrs. T. H. Thorpe; Mr. Thomas P. 
Tinslay ; Mrs. Thomas P. Tinslay; Mr. Benjamin Todd ; 
Mr. J. C. P. Toothill ; Captain B. S. Townroe; Miss J. E. 
Townsend; Mr. A. W. Tribe; Mrs. A. W. Tribe; Mr. 
Thomas F. Trower; Mr. Percy B. Tubbs; Mrs. Percy B. 
Tubbs; Mr. Walter S. Tucker; Mr. Laurence Turner, 
F.S.A.; Mrs. Laurence Turner; Mr. Gilbert G. L. Tyte; 
Mrs. Gilbert G. L. Tyte; Mr. H. J. Venning; Mrs. H. J. 
Venning ; Mr. Austin Vernon; Mrs. Austin Vernon; Mr. 
T.S. Vickery ; Mrs. T. S. Vickery; Mr. A. J. Wade; Mr. 
William Walcot; Mr. Percy J. Waldram; Mrs. Percy J. 
Waldram; Mr. A. F. C. Walker; Mr. Emery Walker ; 
Colonel N. H. Waller, M.C.; Mrs. N. H. Waller; Mr. 
Thomas Wallis; Mr. W. E. Walsham; Mr. Charles F. 
Ward ; Mr. Vivian Ware; Mrs. Vivian Ware ; Mr. Edward 
Warren ; Sir Herbert Warren ; Mr. Percy F. Warren; Mrs. 
Percy F. Warren; Mr. Septimus Warwick ; Mrs. Septimus 
Warwick ; Mr. B. J. Waterhouse ; Mr. Michael Waterhouse, 
M.C.; Mrs. Michael Waterhouse; Mr. H. C. Waterston ; 
Mr. E. T. Watkin; Mr. Dendy Watney; Mr. W. Harold 
Watson ; Mrs. W. Harold Watson ; Mr. George Watt ; Mrs. 
George Watt ; Sir Lawrence Weaver, K.B.E. ; Lady Weaver ; 
Mr. Maurice E. Webb, D.S.O., M.C.; Mrs. Maurice E. 
Webb; Mr. E. Berry Webber ; Mr. W. E. Norman Webster ; 
Mr. W. Rains Webster; Mr. Herbert A. Welch; Mrs. 
Herbert A. Welch; Mr. P. J. Westwood; Mr. Frederick 
Wheeler; Mr. T. Hansford White; Mr. Thomas White ; 
Mr. W. Henry White; Mr. Herbert Wigglesworth; Mr. 
Victor Wilkins ; Mrs. Victor Wilkins ; Mis. David Willis ; 
Mr. Fred J. Wills; Mrs. Fred J. Wills; Mr. Geoffrey C. 
Wilson ; Mrs. Geoffrey C. Wilson ; Mr. T. M. Wilson ; Mrs. 
T. M. Wilson; Mr. G. G. Winbourne ; Mr. W. L. Wood ; 
Mr. Edgar H. Woodcock; Mr. A. C. Woodhouse; Mr. 
F. P. M. Woodhouse; Mr. N. F. Woodroffe, O.B.E.; Mrs. 
N. F. Woodroffe ; Mr. A. L. Woodward ; Mr. Frank Wood- 
ward; Mrs. Frank Woodward; Mr. J. Woollatt; Mr. G. 
Grey Wornum; Mrs. G. Grey Wornum; Mr. John L. 
Worsfold ; Dr. Percy S. Worthington ; Mr. Allan G. Wyon ; 
Mr. T.C. Yates ; Mr. Alfred B. Yeates ; Mr. F. R. Yerbury ; 
Mrs. F. R. Yerbury; Mr. A. M. C. Young; Mr. J. B. Youngs. 
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THE CITY CHURCHES MEASURE. 


The Institute may congratulate itself on the refusal 
of Parliament to pass the Union of Benefices and Dis- 
posal of Churches Measure as the result of widespread 
efforts in which the Institute has pulled its full weight 
to secure the rejection of the measure. The Phillimore 
Report of 1919, under which 19 churches in the City 
were scheduled for destruction, formed the signal 
for organised opposition, and not only hasthe R.I.B.A. 
been fully represented at the Royal Academy 
Conference, in which a dozen influential bodies have 
been co-operating, and in the City Churches Preser- 
vation Society, but it has worked vigorously in other 
ways to safeguard the churches. Its declared policy 
has been that as a matter of principle no single 
church should be allowed to be destroyed, and this 
principle has now been definitely vindicated by a 
vote in the House of Commons of nearly 5 to 1. 

The Wren Bicentenary Celebration in 1923 gave 
exactly the opportunity that was wanted for calling 
attention to the matter ; the book which the Institute 
produced on Wren and his work contained its chapter 
on the churches and many illustrations of them; the 
buildings themselves were made the subject of organ- 
ised visits and innumerable public references were 
made to the danger in which the churches stood. Later 
in the year the Institute took part in a meeting of pro- 
test at the Mansion House, and in 1925, when the 
position was becoming serious, an exhibition of very 
remarkable photographs taken for the purpose by 
Mr. F. R. Yerbury was held at Conduit Street, and at 
the same time an address of a popular kind on the 
history and characteristics of the churches was broad- 
cast. All controversial matters had necessarily to be 
omitted from this address, but it was a good 
opportunity for propaganda. 

It has been apparent from the outset that the 
National Assembly of the Church of England has 
never appreciated the value of the City churches from 
the architectural standpoint. The proposal to sacrifice 
nineteen of them in one batch is sufficient proof of this, 
and if further proof be wanted it lies in the childish 
suggestion that although the churches were destroyed 
their towers were to be left standing. 

The failure of the promoters of the measure has been 
complete from all points of view. Their tactics were 
bad ; they failed to understand the value and signifi- 
cance of the buildings and the possible use that could be 
made of them with the help of a little imagination and 
energy ; they have made the great mistake, from their 
own point of view, of raising the question of the true 
ownership of the churches; they have allowed the 
merely material consideration of money value to out- 
weigh everything ; and they have attacked that which 
it was their duty to protect. There seems every reason 


to expect that the decision of Parliament will be re- 
garded as final and that the churches are now fairly 
safe ; but it is an unfortunate thing that with the inevit- 
able rebuilding of the City they are being more and 
more shut out from view. To anyone who knows the 
drawings of them in the Crace collection at the British 
Museum the difference between the appearance of the 
churches a hundred years ago and their appearance to- 
day is startling. It is due partly to the fact of open 
ground being built over, but still more to the change 
in the scale and height of buildings—a change that is 
developing very quickly. A. K. 


The Library 


THE OCTAGON. Dr. William Thornton, Architect. 
Drawings and text made under direction of Glenn 
Brown, M.A., F'.A.I.A., for the American Institute 
of Architects. Text and 30 plates in portfoho. 


The book of measured drawings by Glenn Brown, 
of the Octagon House, Washington, which has been 
added to the Institute library by the kindness of Mr. 
Philip Sawyer (of the well-known New York firm of 
York and Sawyer), is a very fine example of American 
draughtsmanship and scholarly thoroughness. 

The Octagon House stands on a corner site, and 
was designed by the venerated Dr. William Thornton 
for John Taylor, built in 1798--1800, and is now 
the home of the American Institute of Architects. 

Thornton, as his custom was, made an elaborate 
series of studies for this building, and the plan which 
has been carried out has a circular vestibule on the 
corner, with a staircase behind it on the diagonal axis 
between wings with rectangular rooms. The plan 
is simple, but makes a very successful interior. The 
exterior is of brick, and is a very refined example 
of the architecture of the Early Republic (which 
Americans are careful to distinguish from the “Colonial 
Style’), but, as is usual in houses of this period, 
it is the interior on which most thought and archi- 
tectural effort has been spent, andthe cornices, details 
of the staircase and fireplaces are charming examples 
of the period ; the stoves in the shape of an urn are 
also fine specimens of cast ironwork. The whole 
may be said to be an American version of the Adams 
style, and has a rare distinction and individuality. 

LIONEL Pearson [F.]. 


LOST LONDON. This book is pictured by J. CRowTHER, 
circa 1879-87, and is described by E. BeresForD CHAN- 
CELLOR. Many of the illustrations are in colour, and the 
whole collection forms a valuable record of buildings 
which have been demolished within the last forty to 
fifty years. [London: Constable & Co. Price £3 3s.] 
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EXHIBITION OF DOMINION AND 
COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE HELD 
IN THE R.I.B.A. GALLERIES FROM 
19 OCTOBER TO 17 NOVEMBER 1926 


A SELECTION FROM THE EXHIBITS 


[A Review of the Exhibition by Mr. Ronald P. Jones was published 
in the Journal of 6 November 1926: See pages 25-27] 
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BATHING PAVILION, SUNNYSIDE, TORONTO. Chapman and Oxley, Toronto, Architects 


Groote Scuuwr, Carpe TOWN. 


Sir Herbert Raker, A.R.A., Architect 
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CHANCEL OF PRETORIA CATHEDRAL. Sir Herbert Baker, A.R.A., Architect 
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Herbert Flemming, Johannesburg, Architect 


Sr. JOHN’s COLLEGE, JOHANNESBURG (DINING HALL). 


Public Works Department, Pretoria 


DURBANVILLE PuBLIc OrFIces, CAPE. 
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SHOPS AND OFFICEs, AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND. Gummer and Ford, Architects 


Majestic THEATRE, AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND Hovse ror Mr. A. W. BEAUMONT, LAUNCESTON, TASMANIA 
Grierson, Aimer and Draffin, Architects H. S. East, Launceston, Architect 
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CoMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL, Vicroria. John D. Moore, 


War MEmorIAL, ARMIDALE, AUSTRALIA. L. C. McCredie, Architect 


Architect 
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New CHARTERED Bank, PENANG. Stark and McNeill, Architects 


Dwe.uinc House, BuLawayo. Robertson and Whiteside, Architects 
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Correspondence 


LONDON TRAFFIC AND BRIDGES. 
50, Whiteley Road, 
S.E.1 


16 November = 926. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL, R.I.B.A.,— 

S1r,—Mr. Lanchester’s Paper last Monday, as the dis- 
cussion indicated, was thought-provoking in many direc- 
tions ; and yet, for want of time, several points were un- 
touched. May I, very briefly, refer to one or two of 
these ? 

His suggested tunnel outlet from the north of South- 
wark Bridge may be a good idea; but if it is to pass 
below the Metropolitan Railway it would necessarily form 
a water-trap of dangerous dimensions. 

Double-deck bridges can, as he showed, be made 
architecturally satisfactory; but the multiplication of 
bridges on the bend of the Thames would be a menace to 
navigation. ‘The idea, however, may be advantageously 
applied to existing bridges, especially, as Captain Swinton 
has previously shown, to Charing Cross railway bridge. 
The Strand could be bridged, much as Mr. Lanchester 
has indicated, and the station given a flat concrete roof 
(which would serve as a much-needed motor park), and 
the road carried across the river at a high level to a similar 
flat roof over Waterloo Station, and thence either by 
slopes to the low level on the south, or by a further via- 
duct (following the lines of my suggestions before the 
Society of Architects in 1911 and 1921) to London 
Bridge, Cannon Street, and Holborn. An upper deck 
to any new Waterloo Bridge could also connect Waterloo 
Station to the open space in front of Covent Garden Opera 
House. 

London already possesses one high-level bridge which 
is never used—the upper deck of the Tower Bridge. Once 
the principle of high-level roads is conceded, the utilisa- 
tion of this for through traffic comes into view, by means of 
a viaduct from the roofs of Liverpool Street and Fen- 
church Street stations on the north, and carried south- 
wards, following the railway, to the Dover Road, at New 
Cross, or beyond. 

Considering London on the great scale of twenty years 
hence, I see visions of further viaducts also, connecting all 
the great railway termini, stretching both north and south 
to the Middlesex and Surrey hills, and taking our mean- 
dering river in their strides. Very costly, no doubt, 
but bringing back their cost many times over eventually ! 
There must be hundreds of men in the Institute who 
could design such, in steel and concrete, as to be no 
disfigurement even to Hyde Park.—Yours, etc., 


G. A. T. Mrppteton [4.] 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


“An Architectural History of the Bank of England,” 
by H. Rooksby Steele, A.R.I.B.A. Separate copies of 
this Paper can now be purchased at the R.I.B.A. Price 
2s. 6d. 
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COMPLIMENTARY DINNER TO MR. H. D. 
SEARLES-WOOD. 


A Complimentary Dinner to Mr. H. D. Searles- 
Wood, held at the Criterion Restaurant, Piccadilly, on 
6 November, was a graceful recognition of the long and 
devoted service which he has rendered to architecture 
and its allied interests. In the absence, through illness, 
of Mr. Guy Dawber, P.R.I.B.A., the chair was taken 
by Sir Henry Tanner, C.B., who was supported by 
Mr. H. G. Dean, President of the Institute of 
Structural Engineers; Mr. E. D. Sadgrove, late Presi- 
dent of the Society of Architects ; Mr. Hugh Davies, of 
the Board of Education; Mr. Adams-Smith, Senior 
Warden of the Worshipful Company of Carpenters ; Mr. 
A. Sage, Principal, L.C.C. School of Building; Mr. 
Alfred W. S. Cross, and others. Other institutions re- 
presented at the dinner, or from whom messages were 
received, included the London County Council, the 
Royal Sanitary Institute, the City and Guilds Institute, 
the Incorporated Institute of British Decorators, the 
Worshipful Company of Painter-Stainers, the Worshipful 
Company of Plumbers, the National Registration 
Council for Plumbers, the Institute of Arbitrators, and 
the Perfect Structure Lodge of Freemasons of which 
Mr. Searles-Wood is Worshipful Master. 

In the numerous speeches which followed the dinner, 
references were made to the unceasing efforts which 
had been made by Mr. Searles-Wood over a period of 
more than 40 years on behalf of the organisation and 
of the administration of most of the bodies there 
represented. Referring to Mr. Searles-Wood’s work on 
numerous committees of the R.I.B.A., Mr. Ian McAlister 
said that the speeches had not only shown the extraor- 
dinary range of Mr. Searles-Wood’s past and present 
activities, but had also afforded some indication of the 
peculiar nature of the personal regard in which he is 
generally held. Mr. Searles-Wood, in responding, said 
that his efforts for the welfare of architecture and the 
allied professions had been sweetened by the countless 
tokens of goodwill which he had received from those with 
whom he had been privileged to work. 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 


INFORMAL ILLUSTRATED LECTURE ON ARCHITECTURE 
FOR WORKERS IN THE BUILDING TRADES. 

The Council of the R.I.B.A. will hold the fourth 
lecture of the series of Informal Illustrated Lectures 
on Architecture confined to Workers in the Building 
Trades on Tuesday, 14 December 1926, when Mr. 
W. G. Newton, F.R.I.B.A., will lecture on ‘The 
Wealth of England.” The lecture will take place at 
7.30 p.m, at the R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W.1. 
Admission is free and all men employed in the work 
of Building are cordially invited, 

Buffet refreshments will be served at 7.30 p.m. 
before the lecture, 
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Allied Societies 


THE BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The first meeting of the Session was held at the Asso- 
ciation’s rooms in the Royal Society of Artists’ Building, 
on the evening of 22 October. The newly elected Presi- 
dent, Mr. Holland W. Hobbiss [A.], delivered his Presi- 
dential Address, in which he touched upon many points 
of interest to architects and to the general public. He 
pointed out that from what could be gathered from past 
records, the main principles on which the Association was 
formed and is carrying on are: (1) the advancement of 
architecture, (2) the education of architects, (3) mutual 
help and co-operation. 

He spoke at length on each of these three divisions and 
pointed out how he thought ideals might be furthered. 
Particular stress was laid on the education of architects 
and this brought in its train some forceful comments upon 
the architectural work of the City Council. Nothing 
great or good in architecture in the past had been accom- 
plished without care and prolonged study, and if good 
work was to be produced in the future it was the duty of 
the older members of the profession to see that the 
younger generation were properly equipped to take their 
stand in the architectural world of the future. 

Much good work had been accomplished by the Bir- 
mingham School of Architecture under the fathering of 
the Association. 

The “‘ battle of the styles ’’ was over, but touch must not 
be lost with the great building traditions. 

The President also dealt with the advancement which 
is being made in the architectural education of the public, 
commencing in the schools, whereby it is hoped for greater 
appreciation of what our art really means. 

The address concluded by the President remarking : 
““We should, and I hope, do regard ourselves as a 
brotherhood, animated by the same ideals, looking towards 
the same goal; believing nothing will be lost by free 
intercourse and interchange of ideas, relying upon each 
other for advice and help; not distorting our vision by 
self interest or complicating the issue by trivial con- 
siderations, but carrying forward our great art with 
unstinted energy, zeal, ability and public spirited aspira- 
tion.” 

Mr. A. J. Swan [F.], Vice-President, proposed a 
vote of thanks, which was seconded by Mr. G. S. 
Nicol [F’.], Mr. H. H. Humphries (City Surveyor), and 
Mr. W. A. Harvey [F.]. The vote was put and carried 
with acclamation, 


Obituary 


HERBERT HUNTLY-GORDON [F.]. 


Herbert Huntly- Gordon, [F.], whose death took 
place on Friday, 19 November, was, in many respects a 
remarkable man, although he was not very well known 


amongst architects. He was educated at Harrow, and 
was articled to Sir Aston Webb. He _ subsequently 
started practice at Craven Street, Strand, somewhere 
about 1886, and soon afterwards removed to 123 Cannon 
Street. In 1887 I was articled to him, and thereafter 
spent some fourteen years of constant association with 
him, resulting in a firm friendship throughout our lives. 
For some time he carried on the ordinary practice of a 
young architect, and several small buildings in town 
and country, were carried out from his designs, but he 
became enamoured of the speculative side of building 
and, commencing with the rebuilding of his own offices 
in Cannon Street, he, in later years, arranged building 
leases in connection with properties in Cheapside, 
Cannon Street, Fleet Street, etc., in the latter case acting 
as his own builder, employing his own men, and pur- 
chasing material. He designed, and in the same way 
built a charming house at Englefield Green for his own 
occupation, and, in later years, successfully repeated the 
experiment by building a house and garage, and laying 
out a delightful garden, at Bishop’s Avenue, Finchley, 
which, however, he promptly sold upon his retirement 
to Sandbanks, near Poole, Dorset. 


He was pre-eminently a business man, interested in 
finance, and his love of architecture was exemplified 
mainly in good and sound building ; a distinct bias to 
the architecture of the Loire district was exploited in 
association with Messrs. Doulton, who introduced a 
rather rough faced, dull brown coloured terracotta, in 
a building in Parliament Street and also in the fagade of 
the building known as Moorgate Court, which he designed 
for the Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, 
Limited. 

Mr. Huntly-Gordon did not greatly identify himself 
with the work of the Institute, nor was he much interested 
in the work of other architects, but his nature was kindly 
and gracious to those immediately associated with him, 
and the few who knew him well, will mourn the loss 
with heartfelt sincerity. 


WALTER R. JaGGarD [F.]. 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


A gratifying interest has been shown by architects 
in the new A.B.S. motor policy, and in the house pur- 
chase scheme which the Society has initiated, and to 
which reference was made in the last number of the 
JournaL. The scheme is now completed, and the 
attention of members is directed to the explanatory 
leaflets which are being sent out with this JOURNAL. 
Apart from the special concessions which are offered to 
members of the architectural profession, it is hoped 
that the scheme will make a wide appeal as a sound 
business proposition. 

Enquiries should be sent to the Secretary, A.B.S., 
9, Conduit Street, W. 
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4 December 1926 NOTES 


NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 


15th November, 1926. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWINGS, MELBOURNE. 


The Council accepted an invitation to send an Exhibi- 
tion of British Architectural Drawings to the Exhibition 
at Melbourne in May, 1927. 


Etruics OF ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing 
Committee the Council suggested to the Board of 
Architectural Education that more consideration should 
be given to the instruction of Architectural students in 
the Ethics of Practice of the Profession. 


CoMPETITION FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS BUILDING. 

The Council signed a petition promoted by the Boards 
of the Maatschappij tot Bevordering der Bouwkunst, 
Bond van Nederlandsche fArchitecten, B.N.A. (Society 
for Promoting the Architectural Art) and the ‘‘ Genoot- 
schap Architectura et Amicitia’? (Society Architectura 
et Amicitia), at Amsterdam, in favour of an extension 
of the time limit for sending in designs in this com- 
petition. 

GLASTONBURY ABBEY. 

The Council approved a request from Dr. Arthur 
Bulleid, of the Glastonbury Antiquarian Society to 
obtain signatures for Petitions to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Urban District Council of Glaston- 
bury in connection with the proposed purchase by the 
Glastonbury U.D.C., of the piece of land in front of the 
Abbot’s Kitchen for the purposes of a Motor Park. The 
Petitions will be available at the R.I.B.A. for signature 
by members and others interested until Monday, 
November 29th. 


Tue ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
A grant of £100 was made to the Architects’ Bene- 
volent Society for the year 1926. 


Tue ARCHITECTS’ DEFENCE UNION. 

A loan of £100 was made to the Architects’ Defence 

Union for the purpose of propaganda and advertising. 
TOWN PLANNING. 

The Council received a report on the International 
Housing and Town Planning Congress, Vienna, from 
Mr. E. C. P. Monson, who went to Vienna as the Delegate 
of the R.I.B.A. 


THE UNIVERSAL SOCIETY OF THE THEATRE. 

Mr. Herbert A. Welch [F.] was appointed R.I.B.A. 
representative on the Executive Committee of the General 
English Committee of the Universal Society of the 
Theatre. 

MEMBERSHIP. 
The following ex-members were reinstated :— 
As Associate: R. Scott Cockrill. 
As Licentiate: W. Alban Jones. 

The Candidates whose names have been published in 
the Journal for election on November 29th, 1926, were 
approved and duly nominated. 


Honorary CORRESPONDING MEMBERSHIP. 
The Council decided to nominate Professor Fritz 
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Schumacher, City Architect of Hamburg, for the Hon. 
Corresponding Membership. 


STUDENTSHIP. 
The following Probationers were elected as Students : 


Batten: Leonard John, 377 Sandycombe Road, Kew 
Gardens, Richmond, Surrey. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity.) 


Brayshaw : Kathleen Orrey, 22 Cleveland Road, Hudders- 


field. (Manchester University.) 
Breakwell: John, 11 Belsize Avenue, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. (Architectural Association.) 


Cotton: Arthur Calvaley, 50 Shrewsbury Road, Oxton, 
Birkenhead, Cheshire. (Liverpool University.) 

De Metz: Morris, 34 Upper Berkeley Street, W.1 
(Northern Polytechnic, 

Laskie : John Gairns, Roselynn, Bearsden, near Glasgow. 
(Glasgow School of Architecture.) 

Lewis : Owain Gwynedd, Belle Vue, Portmadoc, North 


Wales. (Liverpool University.) 

Macdonald: Alfred Ian Duncan, Roseneath, Troon, 
N.B. (Glasgow School of Architecture.) 

Mackenzie: Kenneth Ronald, School of Architecture, 
Liverpool University, Liverpool. (Liverpool Uni- 
versity.) 

Napolitano: Frederick, 35 Theobald’s Road, W.C.1. 


(Architectural Association.) 

O’Rorke : Edward Brian, 14 Ovington Street, Chelsea, 
S.W. (Architectural Association.) 

Owen: Alec, Gadlys, Monmouth Road, Wallasey, 
Cheshire. (Liverpool University.) 

Preston: Constance Winifred, 7 Hillsleigh Road, W.8. 
(Architectural Association.) 


Rea: Arthur John, Frogmore Lane, Balsall Common, 
near Coventry. (Birmingham School of Architec- 
ture.) 


Silva : James Frederick Leopold de, c/o Messrs. Richard- 
son & Co., 26 King Street, St. James’s, S.W. 
(London University.) 

Stedman: Leonard Rowland, 24 Penywern Road, 
Earl’s Court, S.W.5. (University of London.) 
Stout: Harry Braithwaite, Laurel Bank, Whitehaven. 

(Liverpool University.) 

Templeton : Frank Orr, 2 Kelvin Drive, Glasgow, N.W. 
(Glasgow School of Architecture.) 

Weir : William Grant, 28 Ancester Drive, Glasgow, W.2. 
(Glasgow School of Architecture.) 

Wyness : James Fenton, 45 Salisbury Terrace, Aberdeen. 
(Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen.) 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
REGISTRATION AS PROBATIONER R.I.B.A. 


Special attention is called to the fact that, except in 
very special cases, a Headmaster’s Certificate will not 
be accepted as a qualification for registration as Pro- 
bationer R.I.B.A. after 1 October 1927, and no one will 
be registered as a Probationer unless that person has 
passed one of the recognised examinations in the required 
subjects. 

A list of the examinations recognised may be obtained 
free at the R.I.B.A. 
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Notices 


THE FOURTH GENERAL MEETING. 


The Fourth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1926-27 will be held on Monday, 13 December 1926, 
at 8 p.m., for the following purposes : 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Business) 
held on 29 November 1926; formally to admit 
members attending for the first time since their election 
or transfer. 

To read the following paper: “ The Work of Leonard 
Stokes,”” by Mr. George Drysdale [F.]. 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 

At the conclusion of the above General Meeting a 
Special General Meeting will be held for the following 
purposes : 

To confirm the following resolution passed by the 
requisite majority at the General Meeting (Business) 
held on Monday, 29 November 1926: 


That Bye-law 29 (c) be amended as follows, and 
that the necessary steps be taken to obtain. the 
sanction of the Privy Council to such amendment 
of Bye-law 29 as is required to give effect to this 
resolution. 

29 (c) Twenty-two representatives of societies in 
alliance with the Royal Institute within the United 
Kingdom or the Irish Free State distributed and 
selected as follows : 

(i) Six representatives from the Northern Pro- 
vince of England, which territory shall be deemed 
to include the Northern Architectural Association, 
the Manchester Society of Architects, the Liverpool 
Architectural Society, the York and East Yorkshire 
Architectural Society, the Leeds and West Yorkshire 
Architectural Society, and the Sheffield South York- 
shire and District Society of Architects and 
Surveyors. 

(ii) Five representatives from the Midland Pro- 
vince of England, which territory shall be deemed 
to include the Birmingham Architectural Associa- 
tion, the Leicester and Leicestershire Society of 
Architects, the Northamptonshire Association of 
Architects, the Nottingham and Derby Architec- 
tural Society, and the Norfolk and Norwich Associa- 
tion of Architects. 

(iii) Four representatives from the Southern 
Province of England, which territory shall be deemed 
to include the Devon and Cornwall Architectural 
Society, the Wessex Society of Architects, the Berks, 
Bucks and Oxon Architectural Association, and the 
Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architectural Associa- 
tion. 

(iv) Four representatives of Allied Societies in 
Scotland nominated by the Council of the Incor- 
poration of Architects in Scotland. 

(v) One representative of Allied Societies in 
Wales, nominated by the Council of the South 
Wales Institute of Architects. 

(vi) Two representatives of Allied Societies in 
Ireland nominated respectively by the Councils of 


the Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland and 
the Ulster Society of Architects. 

Every such representative of an Allied Society 
must be a Fellow of the Royal Institute, and must 
be either the President of the Society which he 
represents or, in the event of the President’s inability 
to act, a Member of the Council of such Society 
nominated by such Council. 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING: REGISTRATION. 


A Special General Meeting will be held on Monday, 
December 13th, at 2.30 p.m., tor the purpose of consider- 
ing the draft Bill for the Registration of Architects 
which has been prepared by the Registration Committee. 
The text of the Bill is printed below. (See next page.) 

The following statement has been prepared by the 
Registration Committee for the information of members 
generally : 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE R.I.B.A. 
A BILL FOR THE REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


Directly the R.I.B.A. Supplemental Charter of 1925 came 
into force the R.I.B.A. appointed a Registration Committee, 
with instructions to draft a Bill for the Registration of Archi- 
tects in consultation with the Institute’s legal advisers. ‘The 
Registration Committee has completed this portion of its 
work and has drafted a Bill which has received the unanimous 
support and approval of the Councils of the R.I.B.A. and of 
its allied societies in England, Scotland, Wales and Northern 
Ireland, and is now submitted for the approval of the general 
body of members at a meeting of the Institute, to be held on 
Monday, December 13th, 1926, at 2.30 p.m. Steps will 
then be taken to secure the support of other interested bodies, 
and to carry out a programme of further action with a view 
to the Bill being presented to Parliament as soon as possible. 

The Bill establishes the Council of the Royal Institute 
as the governing body of the profession, and gives it wide 
powers to make regulations for carrying the provisions of 
the Bill into effect. These powers include maintaining a 
Register, prescribing the qualifications for Registration, and 
exercising disciplinary powers in regard to all registered persons 
whether members of the Institute or not. Aggrieved persons 
will have a right to appeal to the High Court. 

The Bill enables the Institute to register any person who, 
at the time of the passing of the Act, is in bond fide practice 
as an Architect, either as principal or as an assistant, and who 
is eligible under Clause 5, sub-sections (a) and (4) of the Bill, 
and afterwards such other persons as qualify for Registration 
under its provisions. 

The description ‘‘ Architect”? and the powers of giving 
certificates and recovering fees for professional services 
rendered as an Architect are to be restricted to persons on 
the Register, but members of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, and other professional 
bodies approved from time to time by the Council will be 
exempted from the provisions of the Act. 

The Bill has purposely been kept as brief as possible and 
devoid of detail, the intention being to give the Council of 
the Institute powers to lay down, and revise from time to 
time, the regulations necessary for carrying out the provisions 
of the Bill. 

The text of the Bill has been published in the Institute 
Journal of December 4th, 1926, for the information of the 
members, and further copies of the printed Bill may be ob- 
tained free of charge on application personally or through the 
post at the offices of the R.I.B.A. at 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 
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ARCHITECTS (REGISTRATION). 


ARRANGEMENT OF CLAUSES. 
Clause. 
1. Short title. 
. Interpretation. 
. Council to set up and maintain a Register of Architects. 
. Appointment of Officers. 
Persons qualified for registration. 
Council to prescribe qualifications for registration. 
Removal of names from Register. 
. Restoration of names removed from Register. 
. Council to give notice of refusal to register or removal 
of name from Register. 
10. Appeal against removal from Register or refusal to register. 
11. Use of titles. 
12. Certificates and Charges. 
13. Notification of change of address, etc. 
14. Penalty for obtaining registration by false representation, 
15. Power to make regulations. 
16. Supply of Regulations and Forms. 
17. Service of notices by post. 
18. Naval Architect, Surveyors, Civil Engineers. 
Schedule. 


A 


BILL 
TO 


PROVIDE FOR THE REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 

Be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty by 
and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal and Commons in this present Parliament assembled 
and by the authority of the same, as follows :— 


Short Title. 

1. This Act may be cited as the Architects (Registration) 
Act 1926. 

Interpretation. 

2. In this Act unless the context otherwise requires— 

The expression ‘‘ The Institute’? means The Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects. 

The expression ‘‘ The Council ’’ means the Council of the 
Institute or any Committee of the Council appointed 
by the Council for the purpose of exercising the powers 
of the Council under this Act. 

The expression ‘‘ prescribed ’’ means prescribed by regula- 
tions made under this Act. 

The expression ‘“‘ The Register’? means the Register of 
Architects kept in pursuance of this Act. 

The expression ‘‘ High Court’’ means in Scotland the 
Court of Session. 

Council to Set Up and Maintain a Register of Architects. 

3. (a) It shall be the duty of the Council to set up and 
maintain a register to be called ‘‘ The Register of Architects ”’ 
and to cause to be entered therein the name, address and 
qualifications together with such other particulars as the Council 
may require of every person who is from time to time entitled 
to be registered therein under the provisions of this Act and to 
cause to be removed therefrom the names of all registered per- 
sons who shall have died or have been declared by a competent 
court to be lunatics and any names which the Council in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Act decide shall be removed 
therefrom and any names or particulars inaccurately entered 
therein and from time to time to cause to be made therein any 
necessary alterations of the addresses, qualifications or other 
particulars of the persons registered therein. 

(8B) The Council shall annually publish and offer for sale 
copies of the register setting forth the names of the persons 
registered therein in alphabetical order according to their 
surnames with their respective regular business addresses 
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and any copy of such register certified by order of the Council 
or by any officer of the Council duly authorised in that behalf 
to be a correct copy shall be prima facie evidence that any 
person named therein is registered in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act provided always that in the case of a 
person whose name does not appear on such copy a certified 
copy or extract under the hand of any officer of the Council 
duly authorised in that behalf of the entry of the name of such 
person in the register shall be evidence that such person is 
registered in accordance with the provisions of this Act. 


Appointment of Officers. 

4. The Council shall from time to time appoint such officers 
and servants as shall be necessary for the purpose of this Act 
and assign to such officers and servants such duties as the 
Council shall consider desirable for the purposes of this Act 
and every person so appointed shall be removable at the 
pleasure of the Council and shall be paid by and receive from 
the Council such salary, emoluments and benefits as the Council 
may think fit. 

Persons Qualified for Registration. 

5. Every person other than a person whose name has been 
removed from the register under the provisions of this Act who 
satisfies the Council that he is of good personal character and 
either— 

(a) was in bona fide practice as an architect at the date of 

the passing of this Act, and is still so practising ; 

(b) was a bona fide architectural assistant for a period of 
five years immediately prior to the date of the passing 
of this Act, and is so at the date of his application ; 

(c) is qualified for registration under the provisions of this 


ct; 

shall be entitled on making application to the Council in the 
prescribed manner and on payment of the prescribed fee to be 
registered in the register : Provided that except in the case of 
persons qualified under paragraph (c) this section shall not 
apply unless such application is made within twelve months 
from the passing of this Act or such further period as the 
Council may in special circumstances allow. 


Council to Prescribe Qualifications for Registration. 

6. (1) The Council shall from time to time by regulations 
prescribe the qualifications necessary for registration and any 
person possessing the prescribed qualifications shall be a 
person qualified for registration under the provisions of this 
Act. 

(2) If the prescribed qualifications include the passing of any 
examinations the Council shall provide for the holding of such 
examinations at least once in each year and at such other times 
as they may think fit. 


Removal of Names from Register. 

7. If any person registered under the provisions of this Act 
shall be convicted of any felony or misdemeanour or shall after 
due inquiry be judged by the Council to have conducted 
himself in a manner derogatory to his professional character 
the Council may if they think fit remove the name of such 
person from the register either permanently or for such period 
as they think fit or may reprimand such person or impose 
on him a fine not exceeding fifty pounds and any fine so imposed 
may be recovered summarily from such person as a civil debt 
or may be dealt with in Scotland under the provisions of the 
Sheriffs Courts (Scotland) Act. 

Restoration of Names Removed from Register. 

8. The Council may at any time restore to the register 
any name or entry removed therefrom. 

Council to Give Notice of Refusal to Register or Removal of 
Name from Register. 
g. The Council shall within a reasonable time after the 
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receipt of any application for registration or after the removal of 
any name from the register under the provisions of the section 
of this Act of which the marginal note is ‘‘ Removal of names 
from register’’ by notice in writing inform the person so 
applying or the person whose name has been removed as the 
case may be of their decision with respect to such application 
or of the removal of his name. 

Appeal Against Removal from Register or Refusal to Register. 

10. Any person aggrieved by the removal of his name 
from the register or any refusal to register his name in the 
register may at any time prior to the expiration of three months 
from the time when he receives notice in writing to that effect 
from the Council appeal against the removal or the refusal 
as the case may be in manner provided by rules of Court to 
the High Court and on any such appeal the High Court 
may give any such directions in the matter as they think 
proper including any directions as to the costs of the appeal 
and the order of the High Court shall be final and conclusive 
and not subject to appeal to any other Court. 

Use of Titles. 

11. A person registered under this Act shall by virtue of 
being so registered be entitled to take and use the description 
of ‘ Architect *’ or any style containing the words ‘“* Architect ”’ 
“* Architecture ”’ or ‘‘ Architectural ’’ but after the expiration of 
one year from the passing of this Act a person shall not practise 
in Great Britain under any style containing the words “ Archi- 
tect,’ ‘‘ Architecture’? or ‘‘ Architectural’? unless he is 
registered in the Register of Architects under this Act, and 
any person not so registered who shall wilfully pretend to be 
or take or use the name or title of an architect or any name, 
title, addition or description implying that he is registered 
urder this Act or that he is recognised by law as a member of 
the profession of an architect shall be liable on summary 
conviction to a penalty not exceeding for the first offence 
fifty pounds, and for every subsequent offence one hundred 
pounds. 

Certificates and Charges. 

12. After the expiration of one year from the passing of 
this Act a certificate required to be given by an architect in his 
professional capacity shall not be valid unless the person giving 
the same is registered under this Act and a person shall not be 
entitled to recover any charge in any Court of Law for any 
professional services rendered as an architect unless he is 
registered under this Act : Provided that this section shall not 
apply to any certificate required to be given or any services 
rendered in pursuance of any contract made before the passing 
of this Act. 

Notification of Change of Address, etc. 

13. All persons registered under the provisions of this Act 
shail at ail times notify the Council of any change in their 
regular business addresses or qualifications and for the purpose 
of enforcing the provisions of this section the Council may 
at any time by notice in writing addressed to any person 
registered under the provisions of this Act at his address in 
the register inquire if such person has changed his regular 
business address and if no answer shall be received within 
six months from the sending of such notice the Council may 
remove the name of such person from the register. 

Penalty for Obtaining Registration by False Representation. 

14. If any person shall wilfully procure or attempt to procure 
himself to be registered under this Act by making or pro- 
ducing or causing to be made or produced any false or 
fraudulent representation or declaration either verbally or in 
writing the person so offending and every other person aiding 
or assisting him therein shall be liable on summary conviction 
to a penalty not exceeding fifty pounds, and shall if registered 
have his name removed from the register. 

Power to Make Regulations. 
15. The Council may from time to time make regulations— 


(a) Prescribing the fees to be charged in respect of the entry 
of any name or other particular on the register the fees 
to be paid by candidates for any examinations held 
by the Council under the provisions of this Act and the 
charges to be made for copies of the register and of any 
regulations made under the provisions of this Act 
and of any forms prescribed by such regulations: 
Provided that such fees and charges only shall be 
prescribed as shall be not more than reasonably 
sufficient to provide for the expenses of the Council 
in the execution of this Act so far as the Council can 
estimate the same ; 

(6) Prescribing the manner in which application is to be 
made for registration under this Act including the 
form on which such application is to be made and the 
information to be supplied thereon ; 

(c) Generally for carrying out or facilitating the purposes 
of this Act. 

Supply of Regulations and Forms. 

16. The Council shall on payment of the prescribed fee 
supply a copy of any regulations made under this Act and of 
any forms prescribed by such regulations to any person de- 
manding the same. 

Services of Notices by Post. 

17. Any notice or document required by or for the purposes 
of this Act may be sent by post, and in proving such sending it 
shall be sufficient to prove that the letter containing the notice 
or document was properly addressed and put in the post and 
when sent to a person registered under this Act shall be deemed 
to be properly addressed if addressed to him according to his 
address in the register. 

Naval Architects, Surveyors, Civil Engineers. 

18. This Act shall not apply to naval architects nor except 
as to the provisions of the section of this Act of Which the 
marginal note is ‘* Use of titles ’’ to any person who is a pro- 
fessional member of the Surveyors’ Institution, the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, or of such other professional body as may 
from time to time be approved by the Council. 

SCHEDULE. 

REGISTRATION FORM A. 
APPLICATION FOR REGISTRATION UNDER 
CLAUSE 5 (a). 

To THE Recistrar, Etc. 


in the County of , hereby declare 
that on the ........ day of I 
was in bona fide practice as an Architect at ; 
in the County of , and am still so 
practising at the said address. 

I enclose a remittance for 
registration fee. 


Signed 


being the prescribed 


Note.—If the application is made after twelve months 
from the date of the passing of the Act the candidate must 
state the reason for the delay in making the application. 

REGISTRATION FORM B. 

For Architects’ Assistants at the time of the passing of the 
Act. 

APPLICATION FOR REGISTRATION UNDER 

CLAUSE 5 (B). 
To THE Recistrar, Etc, 
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in the County Of Rereby declare 


4 December 1926 


that on the ...... > | 
was a bona fide Aniteacoaed assistant, and am so at the date 
of my application. I entered upon the said employment 


I enclose a remittance for £...... being the "prescribed 
registration fee. 


Nore.—If the application is made after twelve months 
from the date of the passing of the Act the candidate must 
state the reason for the delay in making the application. 


REGISTRATION FORM C. 
APPLICATION FOR REGISTRATION UNDER 
(CLAUSE 5 (c). 

To THE ReGisTrRaR, Etc. 


that I have passed the qualifying test for Registration pre- 
scribed by the Council of the R.I.B.A., and enclose a voucher 
to that effect, together with a remittance for £. , being 
the prescribed registration fee. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 


Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that if they wish to 
take advantage of the election to take place on 28 March 
1927, they should send the necessary nomination forms 
to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., not later than 1 January 1927. 


LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 


The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, clause 4 (b) and (cii) of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain 
full particulars on application to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply for 
nomination, 

An examination of Licentiates desirous of qualifying 
for candidature as Fellows will take place on 4, 5, 6, 7 and 
8 April 1927. Application forms, to be obtained at the 
Secretary's Office, R.I.B.A., must be sent in on or before 
Saturday, 5 March, accompanied by the necessary 
drawings and photographs. 


ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS, ETC. 


Convenient rooms for arbitrations, etc., are now avail- 
able for hire at No. 28 Bedford Square, W.C.1, at a fee 
of £2 2s. per day. All enquiries with regard to vacant 
dates, etc., should be addressed to Mr. C. McArthur 
Butler at that address. 


MEMBERS’ ADDRESSES. 
The Secretary will be glad to receive any information 
as to the present addresses of the following members : 
ASSOCIATES. 
Walter Herbert Caley. Nathaniel Martin. 
Maurice Bernard Gill. Harold Eric McEvers. 
William Arthur Golding. George Edward Phillips. 
Major Philip Norman George Lewis Sheppard. 
Logan, O.B.E. 
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LICENTIATES. 
Alan Gossett James. 
Francis A. Jamieson. 
James Caughey Walker. 
Henry B. Watson. 


Norman Boothroyd. 

Hugh Campbell. 

Archibald Ellis Chasemore. 
Alwyn Henry Holland. 


PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO SIR 
CHRISTOPHER WREN. 


The Council of the R.I.B.A. have decided to open 
a Subscription list to enable members to contribute to 
the cost (estimated at £65) of placing a window in the 
Old Ashmolean building at Oxford as a memorial of 
Sir Christopher Wren. 

The design will be Sir Christopher’s coat of arms 
in a cartouche to pair with the Ashmole Memorial 
Window. 

Members desiring to subscribe to this object are 
requested to send cheques or postal orders to the 
Secretary of the R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. The 
amounts received will be noted in the JOURNAL. 


WREN MEMORIAL WINDOW. 
Subscription List 


Amount previously acknowledged .. 
Mr. F. A. Richards : I © Oo 
Mr. Norman Culley I Ir 0 
£36 3 6 


R.I.B.A. REGISTRATION COMMITTEE. 


Meetings of the R.I.B.A. Registration Committee are 
now being held at No. 28 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1, the premises lately occupied by the Society of 
Architects. All communications in connection with the 
Committee should be addressed to Mr. C. McArthur 
Butler, Secretary to the Registration Committee, at that 
address. 


Competitions 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS BUILDING AT GENEVA. 

The conditions of the competition for the new building 
at Geneva have been received. The jury consists of 
M.H.P. Berlage (The Hague), Sir John J. Burnet (Lon- 
don), M. Charles Gato (Madrid), M. Joseph Hoffman 
(Vienna), M. Victor Horta (Brussels), President; M. 
Charles Lemaresquier (Paris), M. Karl Moser (Zurich), 
M. Attilio Muggia (Bologna), M. Ivar Tengbom (Stock- 
holm). The competition will be open until 25 January 1927. 
Total cost including the architect’s fees should in no 
case exceed the total sum of 13 million Swiss francs. 
Copies of the conditions may be obtained from the 
Secretary R.I.B.A. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AMROU, CAIRO, COMPETITION. 
Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.I.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 
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SCHEME FOR BUILDING LARGE 
RESIDENCES, CAIRO. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
are advised to take no part in the competition. 


COMPETITION FOR THE LAYOUT OF HOUSES 
ON PENY-WAUN SITE FOR THE LLANTARNAM 
URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 


MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 
PRELIMINARY COMPETITION. 

The Corporation of the City of Manchester invite 
architects to submit designs in competition for the Town 
Hall Extension, Municipal Offices, and Public Reference 
Library proposed to be erected on a site adjoining the 
Town Hall. Assessors, Mr. T. R. Milburn [F.], Mr. 
Robert Atkinson [F.] and Mr. Ralph Knott [F.]. Last 
day for questions 2 October 1926. Final date for sub- 
mission of designs 8 January 1927. Conditions may be 
obtained by applying to the Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Manchester, and depositing £1 Is. 


Members’ Column 


PARTNERSHIPS WANTED. 

A.R.1.B.A. (35) desires partnership, or post with view to partner- 
ship, in London or the provinces. Trained in recognised School 
of Architecture (full-time course), and nine years’ general office 
experience. Chief assistant for two years. Use of own London 
office address and ‘phone could continue.—Box 2311, c,o The 
Secretary R.!.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


ARCHITECTURAL PARTNERSHIP, wanted to purchase in busy London 
office by F.R.I.B.A. (41), Member of the Institute for 19 years, 
keen and ene rgetic, considerable experience with well-known I ondon 
Architects and in designing and carrying out work in own practice 
in the Provinces, which is at present dormant through bad trade. 
Excellent references given and capital available according to pro- 
position.—Reply Box 1310, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W.1. 

APPOINTMENT WANTED. 

A.R.I.B.A. desires position or partnership, preferably abroad. 
Has had experience of English County education and Colonial 
Government work, and has managed for the last three years a 
general practice abroad. Competitions, working drawings, quan- 
tities and supervision, used to construction in reinforced concrete.— 
Reply Box 2232, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, 


Wal. 
PREPARATION OF PERSPECTIVES. 

ARCHITECTS (S.W. Counties) undertake the preparation of per- 
spectives. Line perspectives for reproduction a speciality.—Address, 
Box 1311, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, 

OFFICE ACCOMMODATION. 

A FirRM of Architects in Manchester offers a share of a fully 
equipped suite of offices with clerical and telephone service. 
To a young, thoroughly qualified and ambitious Associate of the 
Institute, with some local interests, an opportunity is offered to 
build up a connection upon economical terms. While neither a 


salaried post, nor a partnership in any form is intended, a suitable 
man might reckon upon a limited amount of work being put in his 
way, with the possibility of a reversionary interest in an old-estab- 
lished practice.—Apply Box 2536, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A. 
9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


OFFICE WANTED. 
A.R.I.B.A. requires offices, or would consider sharing suite. West 
or Westminster district. Please state full particulars with inclusive 
terms.—Apply Box 1o11, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 


Street, W.1. 
APARTMENTS. 

ArcuitTecr (A.R.I.B.A.) has large bedroom to let fitted with gas 
fire, near Stockwell Tube Station, suitable for Student. Board if 
desired. ‘Terms moderate.—Apply Box 6921, c’o The Secretary 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


Minutes III 


SESSION 1926-1927. 


At the Third General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1926-1927, held on Monday, 29 November 1926, Sir Banister 
Fletcher, Vice-President, in the chair. he attendance book 
was signed by 9 Fellows (including 7 members of the Council, 
6 Associates (including 3 members of the Council). 

The Minutes of the Second General Meeting, held on 15 
November 1926, having been taken as read, were confirmed 
and signed by the Chairman. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of : 

James Harper Bakes, transferred to Fellowship 1925. 

John Wilson Walker, elected Associate 1905, Fellow 1922. 

Robert John Beale, elected Associate 1884. 

Frederick William Dorman, elected Associate 1889. 

Leonard Winton Clifton, elected Licentiate 1911. 

James Hugh Goodman, elected Licentiate 1911. 

D. B. Kora, transferred to Licentiate Class 1925. 

Dr. Alois Hauszmann, Emer. Professor of Architecture at the 
Technical University, Budapest. Elected Hon. Corre- 
sponding Member 1894. 

Dr. Henri Edouard Naville, of Geneva, elected Hon. Corre- 
sponding Member 1894. 

And it was 

Resolved that the regrets of the Institute for their loss be 
entered on the Minutes and that a message of sympathy and 
condolence be conveyed to their relatives. 

The following candidates for membership were elected by 
show of hands :— 

AS FELLOWS (40). 

ALLISON : WILLIAM [4. 1920]. 

AYLWIN : Guy Maxwe.t [4. 1914], Jersey. 

Bacor : WALTER Hervey [4. 1904], Adelaide, South Australia. 

BisHoPp : JOHN Percivat [4. 1go1]. 

BROWNLEE : HERBERT JOHN [4. 1912], Cape Town. 

CLEVELAND : CHARLES Barry [.4. 1904], Toronto, Canada. 

CoGGIN : CLARENCE T1LT [A. 1881]. 


Cow .ey : Captain HERBERT REGINALD [4. 1913], Southend- 
on-Sea. 
Davies : GeorcE [-4. 1920], Sheffield. 


Eaton : GeorGeE Mor [4. 1920], Derby. 

: LAWTON Ropsert [4. 1896]. 

GaLL: Rosert Ross [4. 1903], Aberdeen. 

Gaunt: OLIVER [A. 1912], Cairo, Egypt. 

GUMMER: WILLIAM Henry [A. 1910], Auckland, New Zea- 
land. 

Hawarp: Francis Rospert Boyp [4. 1902], Great Yarmouth. 

Hitt: Henry Leonarp GauntLeTT, O.B.E. [A. 1890], 
Shaftesbury. 

HortH : FREDERICK JOHN [4. 1921], Hull. 

James : CHARLES [4A, 1918]. 

Jones : GEorGE Sypney [-4. 1891], Sydney, Australia. 
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Kerr: ROBERT SipNey 1921]. 

LyNHAM : ARTHUR GEORGE [4. 1910], Pontypridd. 

MAXWELL : JOSEPH CHARLTON [A. 1894], Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
NIGHTINGALE : FREDERICK Bay _iss 1921]. 

Norris : ERNEST Bower [A. 1919], Manchester. 

WICKENDEN : ARTHUR FRep [A. 1907], Cairo, Egypt. 


And the following Licentiates, who are qualified under 
Section IV, Clause C (ii) of the Supplemental Charter of 
mas 
BROCKLEHURST : ARTHUR, Manchester. 

Buck : WALTER GERARD, Sheffield. 

CAMERON : RHoDERIC, Aberfeldy. 

CHANDABHOY : MUNCHERSHAH NUSSERWANJEE, Bombay, India. 

GoopMAN : JOHN, Birmingham. 

HarRISON : FreD, Accrington. 

ProssER : Howe Walthamstow. 

TOWNEND : THomas, Rochdale. 

And the following Licentiates who have: passed the Quali- 
fying Examination :— 

BusH : RAYMOND, Maidenhead. 

CaRYER: Mayor Georce THomas, O.B.E., Jerusalem, Pales- 
tine. 

FORRESTER : ALFRED, Middlesbrough. 

Hickson : CLIFFORD, Huddersfield. 

Lawson : SYDNEY HERBERT, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

TuRNER : ROBERT CHARLES, Shanghai, China. 

VinycoMB : JOHN Knox, Wallington. 

AS ASSOCIATES (71). 

ALEXANDER: RICHARD RENNIE [Passed six years’ course at 
Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], Aberdeen. 

Apps: LesLig Mason [Special], Sutton Valence, Kent. 

ARTHUR : JOHN ABERCROMBY [Final]. 

BarRETT : WALTER [Special], Bury. 

BARRINGTON-BAKER : JAMES [Final]. 

BarToN: HerbeRT B.Arch., Liverpoo! [Passed five 
years’ course at Liverpool University School of Archi- 
tecture. Exempted from Final Examination after passing 
Examination in Professional Practice}. 

Bent: FRANK [Final], Glan Conway, Denbighshire. 

BootH RoLFe [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
Orpington, Kent. 

BourNE: JOHN Henry [Final], Bristol. 

Bruce: GEorGE Hay Brack [Passed six years’ 
course at Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen, Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], Aberdeen. 

Bryce: THEODORE PerRcivaL, M.A. Cantab., B.Sc. 
Arch., Glasgow [Passed five years’ course at Glasgow 
School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion after passing Examination in Professional Practice}, 
Midlothian. 

CACHEMAILLE-Day : NUGENT FRANCIS CACHEMAILLE [Final]. 

CALDER: HERBERT KITCHENER [Passed six years’ course at 
Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], Aberdeen. 

CarRTER : PETER GEORGE JEFFERY [Final], Caversham. 

CaRTER : RICHARD JEFFERY [Final], Caversham. 

CHESTER : HarRoLD WILLIAM [Final], Teddington. 

Davipson: JAMES HENDERSON [Passed six years’ course at 
Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice]. 

Norau, B.Arch., Liverpool [Passed five years’ 
course at Liverpool University School of Architecture. 
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Exempted from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tion in Professional Practice], Llandudno. 

DurRNIN: Leo [Passed six years’ course at Robert Gordon's 
Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
Aberdeen. 

Epwarps: KENbRICK [Special], Belfast. 

FELGATE : Erte GeorGE [Final], Ilkley, Yorks. 

FouBisTER: PETER JOHN MatcoLtm JouNstone [Special], 
Nairobi, Kenya Colony. 

GOLDsMITH : EDWARD FELIx [Final]. 

GREEN : FRANK STANLEY MORDEN [Final]. 

Grey: JouHN [Passed five years’ course at Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], Cobham. 

HorNER : HuGH BALDWYNNE LYLE [Final]. 

INGLIS : FRANK ALEXANDER GREIG [Passed six years’ course 
at Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Profes- 
sional Practice], Aberdeen. 

Lewis : Ernest WaAMSLEY [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice]. 

Ley : ARTHUR Harris [Passed five years’ course at Architec- 
tural Association. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice]. 

Lioyp: ANTONY Sampson, M.A, [Final]. 

MacDona_p: ALISTER GLADSTONE [Final]. 

MacManus : FREDERICK EDWARD BraDsHAwW [Final]. 

Monroe: Leonarp [Passed five years’ course at Cardiff 
Technical College. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
Penarth, South Wales. 

Morrison : JAMEs [Passed six years’ course at Robert Gordon’s 
Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
Huntly, N.B. 

NasH : Epwarb TrnpaL ELwin [Final], Cranford. 

NasH : VIVIAN [Final]. 

OakLey : WILLIAM OwEN [Passed five years’ course at Cardiff 
Technical College. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice}, 
Cardiff. 

OvpacrEe: WILLIAM BERNARD [Final], Stoke-on-Trent. 

PaRKER : CAPTAIN Robert, M.C. [Special], Llandudno. 

Peters : Henry ALBAN, B.Arch. Liverpool [Passed five years’ 
course at Liverpool University School of Architecture. 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Exami- 
nation in Professional Practice], Exeter. 

PHILLIps : HERBERT GORDON, B.Arch. Liverpool [Passed five 
years’ course at Liverpool University School of Archi- 
tecture. Exempted from Final Examination after passing 
Examination in Professional Practice], Liverpool. 

Price : ARTHUR JOHN [Final], Stone, Staffs. 

PRINGLE : GorpoNn, M.A. Cantab. [Special!. 

PUNCHARD : STANLEY CHARLES [Final], Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

REMNANT : Eustace ARCHIBALD [Special], Wembley. 

RICHARD : JOHN CyriL [Final], Winchester. 

RitcHie : JAMES Watson, Dip.Arch.(Edin.) [Passed five years’ 
course at Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], Edinburgh. 

Roperts : ALFRED GEORGE [Special]. 

Roserts : DouGLas HuGH Poynter [Final], Bath. 

Roberts : Ipwat [Special], Glasgow. 

ROBERTSON: ALBERT VicToR [Passed six years’ course at 
Robert Gordon's Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], Inverness. 

SaLt: GEOFFREY WYNDHAM [Final], Birmingham. 

Saunpers : Dyce CHALMERs [Final], Toronto, Canada. 
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Ceci James [Special], Rochford. 

HENRY JOHN ALEXANDER [Special]. 

SIDNELL : WILLIAM Ewart [Final]. 

Stoot: Lampert Louis THEopoRE [Special], 
Middlesex. 

SmitH: FRANK HALLIBURTON [Passed five years’ course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exam- 
ination after passing Examination in Professional Practice]. 

SmitH : Harry Hirst [Final], Southport. 

SNAILUM : TERENCE WALTER [Passed five years’ course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exam- 
ination after passing Examination in Professional Prac- 
tice], Trowbridge, Wilts. 

Soper: DorotHy ELiIzABETH [Passed six years’ course at 
Robert Gordon's Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Profes- 
sional Practice], Stonehaven. 

SUTCLIFFE : BRIAN LISTER [Final]. 

THEOBALD: ROBERT CouURTENAY, B.A.Lond. [Final]. 

THRASHER : WILLIAM JAMEs [Final], Brighton. 

TRENT : WILLIAM SyDneyY [Final]. 

TyLer: Eric Brian [Final], Cardiff. 

WaL_: Maup Amy Marcaret [Passed five years’ course at 
Liverpool University School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice]. 

Watson : JOHN, JuNR. [Passed five years’ course at Glasgow 
School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
Giffnock, Renfrewshire. 

Wuite: LEONARD WILLIAM THORNTON [Final], Hull. 

Witson : Epwarp Dovuc tas [Final]. 

Wricut : Husert [Special]. 


AS HON. FELLOW (1). 
Tue Rt. Hon. P.C., G.C.S.I1, 


Scorr: 
SEELY : 


Hampton, 


LEE OF FAREHAM : 
G.B.E., K.C.B 


AS HON. ASSOCIATES (s). 

Davison : StR WILLIAM Henry, K.B.E., D.L., M.P. 

HeatH: Sir Henry FRANK, K.C.B. 

Hitt: LEONARD ERskKINE, M.B., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., F.R.S., 
Fellow of University College, London; Director, De- 
partment of Applied Physiology, National Institute for 
Medical Research. 

STRADLING : REGINALD Epwarp, M.C., D.Sc., Ph.D.. Assoc. 
M.Inst.C.E., Director of Building Research, Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research. 

Woo..ey : CHARLES LEONARD, M.A. 


AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBERS (8). 

CLEMMENSEN : ANDREAS LAuRITz, Copenhagen. 

Hitt: Dr. Desiperius von, Professor of the Technical 
University, Budapest. 

Kors : PROFESSOR FLORESTAN, Budapest. 

Lecros: Georces, Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur, Prési- 
dent de la Société des Architectes Diplomés par le 
Gouvernement, Paris. 

Mepary: Mitton BENNETT, President, American Institute of 
Architects : Member, National Commission of Fine Arts. 

MOonBERG: CHRISTEN EMANUEL, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Art, Copenhagen. 

Raru : AaGe, Copenhagen. 

Warp: Dawn Everett, B.S., LL.D., New York, U.S.A. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. H. D. 
Searles Wood [F.], it was resolved by a unanimous vote that 
Bye-law 29 (c) be amended as follows and the necessary steps 
be taken to obtain the sanction of the Privy Council to such 
amendment to Bye-law 29 as is required to give effect to this 
resolution :— 

Twenty-two representatives of societies in alliance with the 
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Royal Institute within the United Kingdom or the Irish Free 
State distributed and selected as follows :— 

(i) Six representatives from the Northern Province of Eng. 
land, which territory shall be deemed to include the Northern 
Architectural Association, the Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects, the Liverpool Architectural Society, the York and East 
Yorkshire Architectural Society, the Leeds and West York- 
shire Architectural Society, and the Sheffield, South York- 
shire and District Society of Architects and Survey ors. 

(ii) Five representatives from the Midland Province of E ng- 
land, which territory shall be deemed to include the Birming- 
ham Architectural Association, the Leicester and Leicester- 
shire Society of Architects, the Northamptonshire Association 
of Architects, the Nottingham and Derby Architectural 
Society, and the Norfolk and Norwich Association of Archi- 
tects. 

(iii) Four representatives from the Southern Province of 
England, which territory shall be deemed to include the Devon 
and Cornwall Architectural Society, the Wessex Society of 
Architects, the Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architectural Asso- 
ciation, and the Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architectural 
Association. 

(iv) Four representatives of Allied Societies in Scotland 
nominated by the Council of the Incorporation of Architects 
in Scotland. 

(v) One representative of Allied Societies in Wales, nomin- 
ated by the Council! of the South Wales Institute of Architects. 

(vi) Two representatives of Allied Societies in Ireland, nom- 
inated respectively by the Councils of the Royal Institute of 
the Architects of Ireland and the Ulster Society of Architects. 

Every such representative of an Allied Society must be a 
Fellow of the Royal Institute, and must be either the President 
of the Society which he represents or, in the event of the 
President’s inability to act, a member of the Council of such 
Society nominated by such Council. 

The next business on the notice paper was the consideration 
of a recommendation of the Council for the revision of Clause 
F of the Conditions of Engagement which form part of the 
R.I.B.A. Scale of Charges. 

The Chairman moved that Clause (F) of the Conditions of 
Engagement which form part of the Scale of Charges should be 
revised as follows :— 

(F) In all cases where special construction or equipment is 
necessary, a Consultant or Consultants may be required. His 
or their selection shall be at the architect's discretion, in con- 
sultation with the client. The fees of such Consultants or 
Specialists are not included in the architect's percentage 
charges. 

In the course of the discussion attention was called to the 
fact that the necessary quorum of members was no_ longer 
present, and the meeting accordingly terminated at 9.5 p.m. 


R.IL.B.A JOURNAL. 

Dates of Publication.— 1926: 18th December. 1927: Sth, 
22nd January; 5th, 19th February; 5th, 19th March ; 2nd, 
23rd April: 7th, 21st May; 11th, 25th June; 17th July; 
13th August; 17th September ; 15th October. 


R.I.B.A. ANNUAL DINNER PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Copies of the photographs taken at the Annua! Dinner 
at the Guildhall on November 23rd can be obtained on applica- 
tion to Messrs. Photographia, Ltd., 17 Cheapside, E.C.2, 
at a cost of 7s. 6d. each. 

Photograph No. 1 includes members at Tables B to F. 

Photograph No. 2 includes Tables A, G, H and I. 

Photograph No. 3 includes Tables J to R. 

Members who wish to obtain copies should state the number 
of the photograph they desire. 
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